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set for your typewriting and/or office practice 
classes. The third edition of TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE is the result of continued 
experience and use in thousands of classrooms 
throughout the country. This background as- 
sures you a more practical typing set. The 
forty jobs that the student performs for the 
Henry A. Montgomery Company represent a 
rather complete selection of jobs that are com- 


monly performed on the typewriter by office 
workers. 


The forms in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE are exact replicas of those used in various business offices. 
The factual data on the forms and in the letters were drawn from 


the files of actual companies. The jobs run through approximately 
six months to give continuity. 


Your students will like the new third edition of TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE because it will give them office experience 


in the classroom. 
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the requirements for the operation of 
these machines depend on the basic skills 
and knowledge developed in the busi- 
ness education classes being taught in 
our schools. 
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ft in the art of communicating 





A recent survey indicates that one 
of the deficiencies of current high 
school graduates is the lack of 
training in basic communications 
and particularly in the ability to 
compose a business letter. EFFEC- 
TIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is de- 
signed specifically to overcome 
this deficiency. It gives the stu- 
dent a review of basic grammar 
and then applies this knowledge 
to the writing of effective business 
letters. In addition, attention is 
given to the effective use of oral 


English. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, including 
oral English 

A thorough and practical review of gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure before the introduction of busi- 
ness letter writing 

Simplified language and vocabulary 


Fresh, modern examples taken from the 
latest sources 


A wealth of attractive illustrations, car- 
toons, and pictorial devices to stimulate 
interest 

Complete coverage of the techniques of 
building good business letters 

Vivid language and fast-moving pace and 
tone to increase reading interest 

A variety of practical student activities to 
assure mastery of principles and to develop 
original thinking. 
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"Editorial 





Develop Quality in Business Education 


Quality is the watchword in education today. The ideal of quality in achieve- 
ment and in content is not new to business education. Of all the curriculum 
areas, business education has been most conscious, over the years, of the level 
of excellence expected of our graduates and the constant appraisal by the busi- 
ness community of the quality of our instruction. As we face the challenges 
inherent in the decade ahead, business educators should renew their dedication 
to quality by achieving new depth and new dimensions in their instruction. 

To insure a quality program in business education, each of us must wage 
a personal campaign for professional improvement in ourselves, in our classroom 
and in the total learning environment in which we prepare the next generation of 
business leaders. 

Quality in education comes through us. The quality of our instruction is 
a product of the depth of our own dedication and preparation. We can inspire 
and train our students to better understand the economics and mechanics of 
business in proportion — as we ourselves understand these aspects. For the 
business teacher, this means an organized, in-service program of studying new 
areas of business, reviewing fundamentals of economics, and business and man- 
agement through a constant reading of current business periodicals, new books, 
attending conferences, and active cooperation with the business community. 
The growing importance and complexity of business demands a depth of under- 
standing which is important in better teaching and in gaining confidence of 
the business community. 

Quality in business education can be achieved by adopting the best practices 
of business and training our students in the why, as well as the how, of business 
performance. A variety of teaching approaches is vital to providing for individual 
differences, for stimulating interest, for inspiring excellence of performance, 
and for introducing new ideas contributed by the daily practices of business. 
Close cooperation with educated-orientated business groups will alert the 
teacher to new policies, procedures, needs and trends of business which can be 
integrated with the traditional content so that we achieve an excellence and 
pertience in instruction. 

Quality can be achieved in business education only if we become increasingly 
conscious of the necessity to integrate skill and social business subjects. The 
importance of achieving balance in programming, cooperating with other aca- 
demic courses, improving economic citizenship through community-classroom 
activities, developing an appreciation for current economic issues, all argue 
for more emphasis on social business subjects to produce an educated as well 
as a trained graduate. 

Increasing personal understanding of the business climate, improving tech- 
niques of instruction, and integrating skill and social business subjects will 


contribute more quality to our present program in business and economic 
education. ; 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., president of the Catholic 
Business Education Association; Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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In discussing the subject “What’s Wrong 
with Office Training?” I shall attempt to 
present a somewhat critical analysis of 
conditions in the office under two headings: 
What’s Wrong with Employees Today? and 
What’s Wrong with the Schools? If I seem 
to you somewhat critical in my appraisal, 
I hope you will consider it a challenge to all 
of us to do a better job of training young 
people for business careers. 

With the acute demand for workers in 
office and factory alike and with consequent 
high wages, young people are developing a 
false impression of what their services are 
worth. When bricklayers, carpenters, and 
mechanics can get up to $4 an hour, when a 
waiter in a high-class hotel or night club has 
a “take” of even more, there isn’t much 
inducement for the average young person to 
become a white collar worker. 

The demand for office help is terrific all 
over the nation. A recent Kiplinger Letter, 
widely read by businessmen, says: 

“Good office help is short; competition is 
keener this year . . . Getting so bad that 
many companies are reviewing their office 
policies to see how they can hold on to the 
valuable people and attract new ones. More 
pay, more fringes. Rather pay a good secre- 
tary anything than to pay the going scale to 
a girl who has to do everything over again. 

“Scarcity of office help is going to get worse 
in coming years.” 

The Du Pont Company, in cooperation 
with Goldey Beacom, has conducted a work 
study plan for stenographers during the 
past nine years known as ASTP. That 
company recruits top-flight academic seniors, 
sends them to school four hours a day, and 
pays them a salary while they are at school 
as well as while they are at work for a 
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What's Wrong with Office 
Training? 


by JAY W. MILLER 
GOLDEY BEACOM SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Read how Dr. Miller suggests to overcome the 
deficiencies in office training. 


period of one school year. Over 500 girls 
have participated in the plan, and I am told 
that it supplies most of the junior steno- 
graphic needs for the main offices in 
Wilmington. Other companies have par- 
ticipated in similar plans in a smaller way. 

Some office executives wring their hands 
and wail: “Why should we have to pay 
young people to go to school? No one paid 
me to go to school.” 

Some executives of the Du Pont Company 
complain because they do not secure all, 
or nearly all, the graduates of our steno- 
graphic and _ secretarial departments. 
Hercules and Atlas complain because we, so 
they say, are training stenographers ex- 
clusively for the Du Pont Company. The 
smaller companies allege that we are training 
stenographers only for the larger companies. 

Frequently, representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the State De- 
partment in Washington descend upon us to 
recruit stenographers under Civil Service 
and are disturbed because we have none, or 
very few, available. As you know, salaries 
under Civil Service are higher than most of 
us in private industry can afford to pay — 
about $310 a month for stenographers and 
about $290 a month for typists. 

Requirements for initial employment un- 
der Civil Service are lower, too — 80 wam 
in shorthand and 40 wam in typing com- 
pared with 100 wam and 50 wam respec- 
tively in private industry. Ironically enough 
it’s your money and mine that foots the bill. 

As a sample of the appeal that some com- 
panies use to lure young women into their 
offices, note this classified ad in a recent issue 
of The Philadelphia Bulletin: 

If you have a natural “gift of gab”’ 
If you can type 
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If you are not afraid to be busy 

If you like to talk on the phone 

If you are seeking something just a little 
different in office work ten chances to one 

— You will never be bored HERE 

Busy bodies heaven 

We offer — 

Bright cheerful office 

Low cost company cafeteria 

5-day, 3714 hour week 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield — fully paid 

by company 

Fast moving day 

Opportunity to advance 

A fine pension plan 

Fine business associates. 

If they had only added: Most associates, 
single young men, they wouldn’t be able to 
keep the girls from their doors. 

Is it any wonder, then, that many companies 
state that fringe benefits cost them 18 to 20 per 
cent of their total payroll. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH EMPLOYEES 
TODAY? 

Many of them are spoiled by the condi- 
tions I have outlined. Some of them think 
that they don’t have to go to school. They 
think they don’t have to study when they do 
go to school; they think they don’t have to 
work when they get a job; and they think 
the world owes them a living. In other 
words, they have wrong attitudes. 

Some young people are dropping out of 
school today to take jobs. Then those who 
hire them blame the school because they are 
poorly trained — but I'll get to that later. 

For many a girl, a business career is the 
time between the high school diploma and 
the marriage certificate, and the shorter 
the time, the happier she is. She chooses the 
office because she thinks the hunting is 
better there and office routine is a bother- 
some interlude. 

She wastes too much time in the powder 
room and on coffee breaks. If breaks are not 
permitted, she takes them anyway. She is 
more interested in having her lipstick on 
straight than in having your letter properly 
placed on the letterhead. She holds long 
personal telephone conversations during 
office hours and resents it if you call her 
attention to it. In other words, she does 
mediocre work and is satisfied with medi- 
ocrity. 

A young woman came to my office recently 
seeking a part-time job so that she could go 
to school on a work-study plan. We had a 
good job available at $28 a week, four hours 
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a day during the week and eight hours on 
Saturday — more money than she could 
have earned in full-time employment a few 
years ago. She turned it down because she 
couldn’t get to the office by 8:30 a.m. It was 
too far out, and she didn’t want to work on 
Saturday. 

One girl turned down a job recently be- 
cause her boss didn’t have an electric type- 
writer; another, because the office wasn’t 
air-conditioned. Still another objected be- 
cause the office was on the edge of the city, 
and she couldn’t shop during lunch hours. 
In a nearby city, three high school girls were 
placed on part-time work during the Christ- 
mas holidays in a local store. When the 
holiday rush was over, the manager decided 
to let one of them go. The other two gave 
him an ultimatum: “If you let her go, we 
quit, too.” 

Yes, they’re queens of the day and they 
like the feel of it. And there isn’t much we 
can do about it. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS? 


Since Krushchev and his minions fired 
their first Sputnik into the wide open spaces, 
American educators and the general public 
have been agog to find out what is wrong 
with our educational system. With the 
increased emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics and engineering, more and more high 
school students have been guided into those 
fields, and the high school business educators 
are complaining bitterly of the poor quality 
of students who are left to take business 
courses. 

Yet the scientists, the mathematicians, 
and the engineers could not function if they 
did not have skilled technicians to assist 
them — including the stenographer, the 
secretary, and the typist. In my opinion, 
it is not in the best interests of the country 
to siphon all the bright boys and girls into 
science and engineering and leave only the 
dregs to study accounting and secretaryship. 
No president of a large corporation wants a 
moron as his secretary, and no moron ever 
passed the C.P.A. examinations. At best, 
this is a form of misguided guidance. 

The public high schools are already 
struggling with the problems of exploding 
enrollments. In 1960, there will be 10 per 
cent more enrollments than in 1959. By 
1965, there will be 55 per cent more gradu- 
ates than in 1959. (U.S. Office of Education 
figures.) 

In addition to expanding enrollments, the 
public high schools have other serious prob- 
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lems. ‘The public schools are for all the 
people. Nearly everyone graduates from 
high school these days, some because they 
have accomplished something and some 
because they have been physically present 
for four years. As you increase the percent- 
age of those who graduate, you inevitably 
decrease the average intelligence of the 
graduating class. You cannot blame the 
high schools for the intelligence or lack of 
intelligence of the pupils you send to them. 
Susie Q. takes the same IQ off the platform 
with her high school diploma that she took 
with her to the first grade. C. A. Fulmer, 
principal of Wilmington High School, has 
put it this way: “‘You send your children to 
us, and we send them back to you.” 

Guidance counselors in the high school 
are not always able to work effectively 
because of the pressures exerted by doting 
parents. ‘These fond mothers want Susie to 
take shorthand or Latin or advanced mathe- 
matics regardless of what Susie’s 1Q may be 
or how little aptitude she may have for these 
subjects — often to the despair of the guid- 
ance counselors. 

Colleges and universities, too, are facing 
serious problems from skyrocketing enroll- 
ments. It is becoming increasingly ditticult 
for the average high school graduate to gain 
acceptance in the so-called name colleges. 
The president of the University of Massa- 
chusetts told me the other day in Washing- 
ton that his institution accepts only the 
upper 15 per cent of the graduating class. 
The University of California takes only the 
upper 10 per cent. Yet-the world is full of 
average people, most of whom will be suc- 
cessful in their common careers. 

College tuition is skyrocketing, too. In 
the last four years, college tuition and fees 
climbed 33.5 per cent and an equal rise is 
expected in the next four years. (Sec. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare) 
In spite of the increasing number of scholar- 
ships, and the National Defense Act, it is no 
easy financial chore to secure an A.B. or 
B.S. degree for Susie or John, especially if 
brothers and/or sisters are also involved. 

We in the business schools have our weak- 
nesses, too. Because of our unfortunate 
emphasis on short courses in some instances, 
we do not spend as much time as we should 
on developing personality traits, social 
graces, or on general education. The business 
school is a sort of step-child in American 
education. Sometimes’ condemned, some- 
times praised, it has filled a unique niche in 
our educational program — furnishing office 
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help to business executives with a minimu: 
expenditure of time and money. Because 
few of our schools have been unethical i: 
their conduct or have offered meager educa- 
tional fare, all business schools have been 
tarred with the same brush. 

in earlier days, business schools did not 
require high school graduation for entrance; 
some even encouraged high school students 
to drop out of high school to attend business 
school. Even today, some business schools 
will take all who apply regardless of high 
school record or recommendation of high 
school otticials. We at Goldey Beacom do 
not take all who apply and do not keep all 
who enter. I think we could be still more 
restrictive but at least we have made a start. 

Because we have to meet a payroll, 
we may sometimes spend more money on 
advertising and promotion than should be 
necessary. Because we are independent 
business schools, we are sometimes criticized 
by other educators and accrediting agencies 
because we operate for profit. In other 
words, it is ethical for us to teach our stu- 
dents how to make a profit out of their 
investment in tuition and fees in our schools; 
but unethical for us to make a profit while 
we are teaching them how to do it. 

Actually, some business schools are not 
operating at a profit. They could well 
advertise: ““We are a nonprofit institution, 
although we did not plan it that way.” 

In general, business schools are not tax- 
supported and have no endowments. ‘They 
themselves pay all kinds of city, state, and 
federal taxes; Social Security and federal 
income taxes for all employees; a license tax 
to the city; real estate taxes on the buildings 
and dormitories they operate; state income 
taxes (in Delaware); and a corporation in- 
come tax, if anything is left after all other 
taxes are paid. 

We at Goldey Beacom are proud of the 
fact that we can operate a school without tax 
support or endowments — at a tuition rate 
that is less than most liberal arts colleges 
in our area. We are proud of the fact that 
we are erecting a new three-story classroom 
building at a cost of nearly $300,000 — 
without tax support or endowment. We are 
not soliciting our alumni for contributions 
to help pay our bills, and we have no inten- 
tion of buying red ink to help make out our 
financial statements at the end of the year. 

Personally, I believe in the public schools 
and the tremendous job they are doing — 
with the materials you and I furnish them. 
But I also believe in the private school as 
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the last bulwark of the free enterprise system 
in our educational program. Unless we have 
a welfare state, which heaven forbid,_ the 
private school will continue to occupy an 
important place in American education. 
By training hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents in our church-supported schools and 
colleges, in private universities, in inde- 
pendent business schools and_ technical 
institutes, these schools are saving the tax- 
payers millions of dollars each year, dollars 
that would otherwise have to come out of 
the public treasury. A nearby university has 
tax support of over $1,000 a year a student, 
and it well deserves it for the service it 
renders to the people of the state. 

Now, let us take a brief look at this thing 
called automation —and the effect it is 
having on jobs in the office and on business 
education. Automation has caused as much 
argument and discussion in educational 
circles as the Russian Sputnik. 


Wesley E. Scott, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia Public Schools, says: 
“The major industries of Philadelphia are 
moving steadily toward higher degrees of 
automation. This fact may account for the 
diminishing job opportunities for the boys 
and girls who want to leave school. 


“While there is widespread agreement that 
automation will not decrease the total 
number of jobs, it is certain that many 
persons will be displaced. More and more, 
machines will save labor; but their develop- 
ment, maintenance and operation demand 
more and more skill. There will be less 
drudgery and more responsibility in work. 
Demand for physical strength will be re- 
placed by a demand for intelligence and 
skill.” 

W. J. Hussian, past president, Greens- 
boro’s Chapter of NOMA, savs in an article 
in the February issue of Office Executive: 
“Businessmen must not confine their atten- 
tion solely to the field of automation. They 
must demand and must help establish 
standards for ungrading of all aspects of 
preparation for the business world.” 


Then he adds, perhaps with his tongue 
in his cheek: “For the past two decades, the 
trend in education has given us _ well- 
adjusted, socially accepted mental midgets 
who can add a column of figures, but cannot 
comprehend their meaning — midgets who 
have not absorbed the fundamentals or 
principles of our social order; who are not 
mentally or emotionally equipped to plan, 
lead and inspire; who are not prepared to 
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assume the moral or civic responsibility of 
our technological era.” 

In an effort to keep up with the tech- 
nological era, we find schools and colleges 
offering courses in electronic data processing, 
key punch, tabulating machine operation, 
and automation accounting. At least four 
or five schools in Philadelphia are advertising 
courses in IBM key punch, wiring, pro- 
gramming, etc. These schools apparently 
are concentrating on training IBM machine 
operators. 

At Goldey Beacom, we have made a some- 
what different approach to this problem of 
automation in the office. We have installed a 
battery of IBM data processing machines. 
We are giving some instruction in the opera- 
tion of the machines, but we are emphasizing 
the application of the punch card material 
to accounting situations. The course is an 
elective in the advanced accounting depart- 
ment of the day school and is offered in the 
evening school for employed accountants 
and accounting workers. We believe that in 
this way we are turning out better trained 
accountants with a knowledge of the new 
language that is rapidly coming into common 
use in the business office. 

Now, lest vou think I am unduly critical 
in my analysis of our educational problems, 
let me say some positive things in conclusion. 
In spite of high taxes, the high cost of living, 
and endless government red tape and regula- 
tions, this is a mighty good country in which 
to live. I have traveled in Europe, South 
America, Mexico, and Canada, and I 
wouldn’t trade the United States for any of 
them. 

In spite of the wrong attitudes of some of 
our young people, there are still thousands 
with right attitudes. They aren’t any worse 
than we would be if we were growing up in 
the kind of mess we have made of running 
the country. The girls on these work study 
programs attend school four hours a day, 
work four hours a day, and study an average 
of two hours a day — ora ten-hour day. The 
lazy or indifferent girl just isn’t interested in 
a schedule of that kind. The part-time job 
at $28 to which I referred was taken a few 
days later by another student who was most 
apnreciative of the opportunity. There are 
still boys and girls who look for work after 
they find a job. 

And you, the employers, are all right, 
too. We’ve had the friendliest relations with 
you for many years. You’ve helped us in 
many ways, and you are usually willing to 

(Coneluded on page 205) 
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Critical Need 


Teaching of Eeonomies is a 


by MARY ELLEN McGEEHAN 
GLEN BURNIE HIGH SCHOOL 
GLEN BURNIE, MARYLAND 


Miss McGeehan sounds a timely warning about neglecting economic 
education. 








Funston Says: 










facing the nation. 






Economic Illiteracy 
Plagues United States 


G. Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, said Tuesday most Americans are shockingly 
ignorant of this country’s foundation. 

They don’t know, he said, how a free economy works. 
And they aren’t prepared to deal with some great problems 


“How will America resolve the question of inflation? 
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What will be its role in the drama of the developing nations? 
What are we going to do about the problems posed by agri- 
culture, labor, business?” 

In a speech prepared for the convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals at Portland, Oreg., 
Funston said that to deal with “wide spread economic 
illiteracy” a course in economic should be compulsory for all 









high school students before graduation. 











The recent political crisis caused by Russian 
technological and scientific advancement has 
created in this democratic society of ours a 
furor against educational institutions that 
is equal in scope to a social revolution. Con- 
gress has undertaken hearings on the ques- 
tions arising out of our condemnations on 
the grounds of being inadequate; journalists 
have had a “field day” with editorials written 
with great verbal veracity in which they 
discussed the weaknesses and the needs of 
our mathematics and science departments; 
and the government blithely announced 
more aid to education in the form of scholar- 
ships that would guarantee educational 
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opportunity to all in the field of science and 
mathematics. Every youngster who has 
ever tried jumping off the garage roof with 
an open umbrella was considered qualified, 
by this experiment in adventure, to go to 
college as a science major. 

In short very few who were qualified, 
trained, or educated to diagnose the ills of 
our educational institutions have been 
putting the stethescope to the patient’s 
heart and prescribing the antidote guar- 
anteed to pull the patient through the pend- 
ing crisis. 

The American school system has for the 
past 150 years lived a life of growing expan- 
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sion, facing one crisis after another and ad- 
justing to the social and economic conditions 
of the time. It had been engaged in training 
those whose courage, intellect, capacity for 
adventure, and individual intiative would 
provide for the economic security and social 
well being of our country in future years. 
The advent of the general store in the 
frontier towns of the west gave way to the 
steel, tile, and glass wonders of the super- 
markets of the twentieth century ; the corner- 
: stone of American business from the 
financing of the Bank of the United States 
under Hamilton to the financing of the Erie 
Canal and the War of 1812 was a dream 
realized by Americans with vision who stood 
under a button-wood tree on what is now 
Wall Street and instituted the world’s 
greatest “trading post’—the New York 
Stock Exchange. Know-how in railroading, 
oil drilling, automotives, and steel-making 
came from the brains and brawn of Amer- 
icans who had thrust upon them by their 
teachers the God-given command — Create! 
Create they did without fear, prejudice, 
injustice, or compromise which is evidenced 
by the fact that 52 per cent of the share 
owners in American publicly-owned corpora- 
tions are women. It is seen by the fact that 
110,000,000 people directly or indirectly own 
shares in American business. The faith and 
confidence portrayed by the average citizen 
in the industrial life of America and those 
under whose skillful management we have 
survived and profited, is a monument to 
those who have piloted American educa- 
tional institutions and guided them in view 
of the ever-changing times. 

If the American school did not have 
flexibility on an administrative level, curric- 
ulum wise, it could not have survived this 
long as is evidenced by the Latin Grammar 
Schools and the Lyceums, which were 
founded on the principle of rugged, inflexible 
curriculums. Who among us, even our 
critics, would be willing to exchange the 
American system of education with its pro- 
visions that we shall meet the needs of 
individual differences; that we shall honor 
the dignity of the human being; that we 
shall stimulate the ability and initiative of 
youth with truth; and that we shall provide 
each of our students with equal opportunity 
in a free enterprise system, in order to adopt 
the Russian educational system of total 
heart, soul, and intellectual enslavement? 

We are involved with a need for many 
additions to our present school curriculum 
as well as a need for house cleaning in those 
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subject matter areas which are antiquated 
or which limit themselves to fulfilling only a 
social need rather than an academic or 
technical one. 

The case of economics is a point in ques- 
tion and of vital importance in the school 
curriculum where it has been relegated to a 
third rate, if not practically non-existent 
position on the subject matter scale. The 
American consumer is the most important 
man in our society. Without his struggle 
to pay his bills, provide a few luxuries, 
maintain a home, a car, insurance policies 
and to plan a two-week vacation for himself 
and Mrs. John Q. Consumer, our system of 
money, credit, production, and investment 
would suffer a downfall from which it could 
never hope to recover. : 

Why is it that a hue and cry has never gone 
up over the plight of consumer economic edu- 
cation in our schools? Why haven’t the 
Congress, the journalists, the government 
been asking for consumer education in all 
public schools? Shouldn’t our students be 
taught the evils of overextension of credit, 
the procedure required in buying or renting 
a home, how to read and judge contractual 
agreements before entering into them, how 
to best provide for protective insurance 
coverage, and how to evaluate a job in the 
light of economic security; such as income, 
sick leave, vacation pay as well as planned 
retirement income? Those in debt today 
would have been saved the headache if 
years ago they had had the benefits of a 
course in money and home management, 
wise use of credit, and other consumer areas. 

Not every student will become a missile 
man or probe the regions of outer space or 
live to have his picture taken as he nobly 
holds up a test tube of queer bubbling liquid, 
but every student will live, struggle, and 
survive provided he knows how to spend, 
save, and invest his income. 

We speak of the fabulous Russian educa- 
tional system which is bent upon the destruc- 
tion of the human race and subjugation of 
humanity to a point of pure slavery and yet, 
we have never attempted to use the valuable 
theories of the free and democratic Swiss. 
Why wish to trade places with a monster 
when the patterns of the Swiss banking 
system have formed the strongest banking 
institutions in the world? This little nation 
has been able to maintain not only a neutral 
state but an economically sound one. Why 


“not assume these theories and cloak ourselves 


in the respectability of economic security? 
(Concluded on page 280) 
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The Role of the Tape for Teaching 


Bookkeeping. Too! 


by MARTHA BERNHAUSEN 
WACO HIGH SCHOOL 
WACO, TEXAS 


Read the results of the use of tapes in bookkeeping classes. 


Every individual in our society today is 
conscious of our social changes, therefore, 
business education also must change in 
order to keep pace with the challenge this 
presents to us. 

For several years now, we have recognized 
the values to be gained from television 
classes. We know that the student in a 
television class realizes he must give the 
teacher his undivided attention, otherwise 
he will miss much of the information given. 

Being aware of these facts, it has been 
my privilege to put some of those techniques 
to the test in four beginning bookkeeping 
classes this year. 

For many years, we have recognized the 
value of the tape recorder in the teaching of 
typewriting and shorthand; however, so far 
as I know, I am the first teacher to use 
the tape recorder in presenting the book- 
keeping course. It has been a most pleasant 
and satisfying experience and I have no 
intention of ever presenting a bookkeeping 
course without the aid of the tape recorder 
again. 

When students enter a classroom with an 
open mind, that is the teacher’s opportunity; 
but when they enter class with an open mind, 
an eagerness to learn, and enthusiasm for 
the manner in which the material will be 
presented — that is the teacher’s golden 
opportunity! Such has been my opportunity 
and experience during this school term. 

Early in the year I decided I would put 
my chapter explanations on tapes. At first 
I was not sure how the students would 
accept it; however, very soon my misgivings 
were quieted because of the obvious enthu- 
siasm of my students, which provoked my 
pursuing the tape further. I next put the 
check for the study guides on the tape fol- 
lowing the chapter discussion. 
went all the way and followed this with the 
detailed explanation for working the prob- 
lems at the end of the chapter. 
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Finally, I. 


Up to this point, I have my entire first- 
year course (chapter explanations, study 
guide checks, and problem explanations) 
all on tape and have prepared —to use 
with my tapes—a_ typewritten script, 
which enables me to stop the recorder at 
the proper places to allow for periods of 
questions and answers and class discussion. 

Most experienced teachers of bookkeeping 
are able to anticipate, rather accurately, 
where the points of question will arise; 
therefore, I have been able to prepare the 
tapes in such a manner as to allow for this 
necessary discussion. 

There are many advantages in using these 
these tapes, and various techniques may be 
applied. These tapes eliminate any repeti- 
tion or omission of material. Before using 
the tapes, I found it very easy to overlook 
explaining to a class some very important 
point necessary to their understanding of 
the problem at hand. By the end of the day, 
after having taught four other identical 
classes, I thought I had already explained 
this particular point, when actually the 
explanation was made to another class. Not 
only is the use of tapes timesaving, but it 
eliminates lazy teaching due to the prepara- 
tion, in detail, of a chapter long before it 
is delivered. 

I find the tape recorder method highly 
successful in bringing a student up to date 
with the others of his class if he has been 
absent for any length of time. What teacher 
has not had the experience of having pupils 
enroll late — perhaps as much as three weeks 
after the beginning of the term? Such was 
my experience this past term; this particular 
student enrolled four weeks after the term 
had started. This student gave me ample 
opportunity to give the tapes a thorough 
trial by putting this student in a listening 
laboratory with the tapes covering the mate- 
rial she had missed; I was certainly not 
disappointed with the results. Within three 
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weeks she was up to date with the others in 
her class and had a grade of B. That was 
proof enough for me that my efforts in pre- 
paring these tapes were rewarding. 

Still another advantage I have found is 
that the pupil’s period of concentration is 
much longer when I use the tape recorder. 
We know the modern teen-ager is accustomed 
to listening to the recorded voice. Therefore 
it is understandable that he willingly gives 
his undivided attention to this means of 
communication. Since there is a great deal 
of concentration on the “voice,” there has 
been almost complete elimination of disci- 
pline problems. 

All teachers are burdened with the grading 
problem. This problem, to some degree, 
has been eliminated because the students 
check their own study guides by the tape, 
leaving only the problems for me to check. 
You say, what about the standardized tests 
given at the end of each unit? I give each 
student a number, and numbers, rather than 
names, are put on the tests; the tests are 
re-distributed to the students and checked 
by tapes. 

I have marked my tapes in a very simple 
way so that they can be played from any 
point. I simply find, on my script, the point 
at which I should like to start and locate it 
on the tape by means of the attached foot 
meter. A notation is made on my script as 
to the number of feet to a particular point. 
This enables me either to repeat, or skip, 
any portion of any tape. 

Of course it is understood, I am sure, that 
this does not eliminate the teacher’s respon- 
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sibility as far as classroom teaching is con- 
cerned. Below is a sample of the information 
on one of the posters I use when presenting 


the chapter on TAXES AND REPORTS: 


NEW ACCOUNTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
TAXES AND REPORTS. 

1. F.I.C.A. Taxes —an expense account 
containing both employers and em- 
ployees (equal) share of old-age 
benefits. 

2. F.I.C.A. Taxes Payable —a liability ac- 
count containing the total amount 
owed for old-age benefits. 

3. State Unemployment Taxes — an ex- 
pense account containing the amount 
of State Unemployment Taxes. 
(Contributed by employer only). 

4. State Unemployment Taxes Payable 
—a liability account showing the 
amount owed by the employer for 
State Unemployment Taxes. 

5. Federal Unemployment Taxes — an 
expense account containing the 
amount of Federal Unemployment 
Taxes. (Contributed by employer 
only). 

6. Federal Unemployment Taxes Pay- 
able— a liability account showing 
how much is owed by the employer 
for Federal Unemployment Taxes. 

7. Employees Income Taxes Payable — a 
liability account showing how much 
has been withheld from the em- 
ployees’ salaries and due the govern- 
ment for income taxes. 
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(Concluded on page 205) 
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Business Education and the 
Seven Cardinal Principles 


by ARTHELIA V. ALEXANDER 
OAKWOOD COLLEGE 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Through both general and skill courses, business education develops 
good citizens within the basic patterns of education. 


Because there has been some discussion as to 
whether business education measures up to 
the seven cardinal principles, the writer 
hopes to show in this article that these prin- 
ciples of education are all involved in the 
better businéss education program. 

The seven cardinal principles of secondary 
education are: 

1. Health 
. Command of fundamental processes 
. Worthy home membership 
. Vocation 
Civic education 
Worthy use of leisure 
. Ethical character 

Physical and mental health are both neces- 
sary in business education, because a person 
cannot maintain his emphases upon depend- 
ability, punctuality, and alertness if he is ill 
or disturbed. Hence, the student must be 
led to see the necessity of maintaining maxi- 
mal health at all times in order to build up 
the very qualifications that spell success in 
business. By firmly impressing the necessity 
of possessing these qualities upon the mind 
of the individual, business education can 
contribute to the physical, mental and social 
health of the worker. If a person fully under- 
stands the value of these qualities, he will 
cultivate a greater appreciation for keeping 
himself in the best possible health. 

A major contribution of business education 
to the physical health of its devotee is its 
emphasis upon good posture, good grooming, 
and personal appearance. Since these char- 
acteristics give one a feeling of security and 
of personal worth, they also contribute to 
mental health. 

Further, in its insistence upon having stu- 
dents learn how to cope with unpleasant 
situations, such as office disagreements and 
frustrations, business education helps the 
student understand the value of good psy- 
chological climate as a means of enhancing 
mental health. For this reason students are 
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made aware of the benefits of the contribu- 
tions of business operations to health, includ- 
ing the establishment of coffee breaks, 
shorter working hours, and employee recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Reading, speaking and writing, and arith- 
metic have long been recognized as the 
basic tools of learning. Reading, for example, 
may be defined as the consumption and cor- 
rect interpretation of the material at hand. 
Business educators say that the individual 
must be able to read, and think intelligently, 
to follow directions, and to express ideas 
accurately in written or oral English. 

Writing and speaking are media through 
which we communicate to sell our products 
and maintain goodwill. The degree of cus- 
tomer response is our measurement of effec- 
tiveness. Business education emphasizes 
diction, spelling, and power of expression in 
such courses as business English and exposi- 
tory writing. 

Because figures are an integral part of our 
economy, business education has contributed 
by offering basic courses in mathematics, 
accounting, and statistics. 

Probably the second greatest service ren- 
dered by business education is in the home. 
By creating an appreciation of the basis of 
our economy in the minds of citizens, it is 
possible for them to enjoy a better standard 
of living through budgeting, bargain spend- 
ing, and profitable investments. Being able 
to recognize products, to know brand names, 
and to keep abreast of changes is emphasized 
by business education in consumer eco- 
nomics courses. 

Business education helps the student find 
himself. It enables the worker to recognize 
opportunities, thus aiding his advancement. 
If one can recognize his abilities, and estab- 
lish a goal on the basis of these abilities, he 
is more likely to succeed. Business education 
also attempts to teach the student how to 
go about finding the best job in terms of his 
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ability and how to be scrupulous in handling 
job situations such as changes and promo- 
tions. It tells the student how to apply and 
to some extent, where to apply. It attempts 
to create a sense of job appreciation and a 
sense of employer loyalty in the student. 
Because business education offers a wide 
variety of careers, it can reach and serve 
more students despite varied backgrounds. 

Through such courses as business law, 
economics, and business organizations, busi- 
ness education contributes to the fifth cardi- 
nal principle. The businessman should 
understand and appreciate the rights of 
others as well as his own rights. Business 
education attempts to help the citizen under- 
stand the social and economic structure of 
his society. It seeks to instill in the citizen 
the necessity for contributing to his social 
community. 

Hours of leisure time may bring profitable 
returns when wisely utilized. Hobbies can 
often become a second vocation, offering 
additional income. Another method of 
utilizing leisure time presents itself in the 
opportunity to attend business meetings and 
conferences. Here, ideas and problems are 
discussed and solutions offered. A _ third 
manner in which leisure time may be 
spent is in self-improvement. This may 
consist of formal study, inspecting new 
equipment, or visiting other institutions for 
observation. Business education encourages 
such use of leisure hours. 

Because business education advocates 
development of the whole individual, it con- 
tributes to the seventh cardinal principle of 
ethical character. This principle is justified 
by the importance being placed on the 
attractiveness of offices, of working sur- 
roundings, and of displays employed to 
inform the public of what is being offered. 
Business education develops high ideals and 
results in the determination to realize them. 
Within the business organization ethical 
character promotes pleasant and productive 
working relations among employees. 
Thoughtfulness and consideration for the 
interests and rights of others are very funda- 
mental in business as well as social life. In 
the conduct of modern business, winning 
friends and influencing customers will always 
be the sine qua non of business. 

Now that we have reviewed these cardinal 
principles, it is an established fact that they 
are most evident in the training of students 
in the field of business education. The stress- 
ing of the total development of the person 
physically, mentally, socially, and civically 
is a vital asset for success in the business 
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world. Consequently, no thinking critic with 
even less than a bird’s-eye view into the 
broad scope of basic principles offered in 
business education, could challenge or deny 
the fact that the educators are oblivious to 
these cardinal principles in the sphere of 
business education. 





Role of the Tape for 
Teaching Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 203) 


These posters, when used along with the 
tapes and class discussion, have proven a 
most effective method of teaching book- 
keeping. In addition to the posters and 
class discussion, when a new chapter is 
introduced, I point out and explain the new 
points to be covered and how this new mate- 
rial correlates with that already known. I 
then explain the poster I have made to 
illustrate the new material and run the 
tape (stopping at every point where any 
question may arise and having a class discus- 
sion). 

I am confident that these students have a 
more thorough understanding of the course 
than I have ever before been able to give 
to any class. This is proven by the fact that 
the classroom discussion has been more 
intelligent and the students’ grades have 
been above average. 

Grade distribution of my eighty-eight 
students at mid-year was as follows: 





A — 19 
B — 30 
C— 20 
D—13 
F— 6 


The percentage of failures was approxi- 
mately 6.8 per cent of the enrollment. This 
is far below the average we may expect. 

I feel better repaid with the results of 
this technique than with any other tech- 
nique I have ever used. 








What’s Wrong with 

Office Training 

(Continued from page 199) 
pay for what you get, but you don’t always 
get what you want. The schools, too, public 
and private, secondary and college, are 
doing a good job with what they have. What 
we need is greater cooperation all along the 
line, as evidenced by the Education Night of 
the Chester County Chapter of NOMA — 
greater cooperation among the employers, 
the schools, and the students who will be 
your employees of tomorrow. 
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Backline Vertical Centering 


by CLAIR M. GARMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Why not require your students to center tabulation problems both 
horizontally and vertically? Read this article for a quick, accurate 
method. 


Opportunities for errors can be 
by-passed, valuable time can be 
saved, and mathematical calcula- 
tions can be eliminated by back- 
spacing vertically from the center 
of any size paper when typing 
statistical tables. 

For years we business teachers 
have been teaching the horizontal 
centering of a line by backspacing 
one space for each two strokes in 
the line. However, what have we 
been doing to center the problem 
vertically? Here are the familiar 
steps: 

1. Examine the problem to deter- 
mine where blank lines will be left. When 
double-spacing, leave one blank line between 
typed lines; when triple-spacing, leave two 
blank lines. 

2. Count the number of lines it will take to 
type the problem allowing for blank lines. 

3. Subtract the number you arrived at in 
Step 2 from the number of lines available on 
the page — thirty-three on a half sheet, sizty- 
six on a full sheet of standard paper. 

4. Divide the number arrived at in Step 3 
by two. If there vs a fraction, drop ut. This 
is how many blank lines are to be left at the top. 

5. Align the top of your paper even with 
the alignment scale and space down the number 
of spaces arrived at in Step 4 plus one. If 
there are to be ten blank lines left at the top, 
start typing on the eleventh line. 

Will this guarantee perfect placement? 
Yes, as long as the following are true: 

1. The lines it will take to type the problem 
have been counted correctly. 

2. The correct number of vertical lines 
available on the size of paper used is known. 
(Suppose an odd-size sheet is used. The 
sheet could be measured with a vertical scale 
if one is available. It could be measured with 
a ruler and the inches multiplied by six. The 
paper could be laid lengthwise along the scale 
to find the inches by remembering that there are 
ten spaces to the inch on a pica typewriter and 
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twelve spaces to the inch on an elite 
typewriter, and then multiply the 
inches by six. Or, as a last resort, 
the paper could be spaced through 
the typewriter once to find the correct 
number of vertical spaces available.) 

3. The subtraction has been done 
correctly. 

4. The division has been done 
correctly. 

5. A dropped fraction is not 
involved. 

6. It has been remembered to 
space down one more than the num- 
ber arrived at after dividing by 
two. 

There are at least six opportunities for 
errors when using the foregoing method 
which is time consuming and frustrating. 

Here is how the efficient backline method 
works: 

1. Check the problem to determine blank 
lines to be left between headings and lines. 

2. Align the top of the paper with the align- 
ment scale and space to the vertical center of 
the paper. 

(The vertical center of a half sheet is the sev- 
enteenth line. The vertical center of a full sheet 
is thirty-three and a half lines down. Set the 
line-space inidcator for triple spacing to come 
down the first fifteen lines on a half sheet or the 
first thirty-three lines on a full sheet. For the 
half line, use the variable line spacer. If an odd- 
size sheet is used, place the corners together and 
mark the center on one side with a light pinch; 
or lay the paper along the typewriter scale to 
determine the center, and mark it lightly with 
a pencil.) 

3. Turn the paper back into the machine 
one line for each two lines in the problem. 

(The easiest way is to say mentally the 
first word in each line and say the word 
“space” for each blank line as you go down the 
problem. If there is one line left at the bottom, 
use the variable line spacer to turn the paper 
back into the machine one-half line more.) 
You are now ready to type the first line. 
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The advantages of this new, backline 
vertical centering method are many: 

1. A student can save as much as two 
minutes in completing an average tabulation 
problem. 

2. Steps 2, 3, and 4 in the standard method 
have been eliminated — Counting the number 
of lines it will take to type the problem, sub- 
tracting this number from the vertical lines 
available on the page, and dividing by two. 

3. It 1s not necessary to remember to come 
down one more space than the answer arrived 
at when dividing by two. 

4. There will be no dropped fractions leading 
to off-centered work. 

5. All mathematical calculations can be 
eliminated. 

6. This method can be used very well with 
any size paper since all that is needed to be 
known is the vertical center of the paper. 
There 1s no need to know the total vertical 
lines available. 

7. There is less confusion, and many 
possible chances for error are eliminated. 


This method for vertical placement should 
be taught with the backspace centering 
method for horizontal centering and place- 
ment ef tab stops in which you backspace 
from the horizontal center one space for 
each two strokes in columns and spaces 
between columns. By using both the back- 
line vertical centering and the backspace 
horizontal centering methods, your students 
will amaze you with the time saved in 
completing a statistical tabulation problem. 








A class of twenty-seven students in the 
intermediate typewriting class at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit were given instruction and 
practice in both the standard method and 
the backline method of vertical centering. 
The students were timed on the completion 
of the same problem by each method. The 
problem consisted of four columns of fifteen 
lines each. Three of the columns contained 
all five-digit figures. There was.a main 
heading, a secondary heading, and columnar 
headings. The timing was given on the 
problem first by using the standard method. 
This may have helped to raise*thé:rates for 
the second timing using the backline method, 
but the students were thoroughly familiar 
with the problem before the first timing. 

The data for six of the students have been 
tabulated in the following table to show the 
saving in time, the increase in the production 
rate a minute (PRAM), and the increase in 
the per cent of straight copy rate possible 
when using the backline vertical centering 
method. You will note that there is con- 
siderable gain in all factors. 

Only two of the twenty-seven students 
had better rates when using the standard 
method. Three had approximately the same 
rates on both timings. The remaining 
twenty-two had higher rates when using the 
backline method. There were many more 
errors in margins and tab stops when using 
the standard method. 

Why don’t you experiment with the back- 
line vertical method in your classes? You 
will be surprised at the results. 











COMPARISON OF TABULATION } RATES OF SIX STUDENTS 
Backline Method % Standard Method 
Time in A Time in 
Minutes PRAM Per Cent ee Minutes PRAM Per Cent 
7.2 19.0 37 | 11.1 12.3 2h 
— 25 Spaces > < 26 Spaces —» 
7.8 17.6 29 f 10.2 13.4 22 
8.2 16.7 27 Hf 10.1 13.6 22 
8.5 16.1 27 E 11.0 12.5 21 
8.7 15.7 25 S$ 37 10.0 19 
12.4 11.0 20 | 14.0 9.8 18 
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In 1955 there were 7,932,978 clerical workers 
in the United States. This represented 13.1 
per cent of the 60,183,770 total working 
force.! Many of these office workers were 
high school graduates for whom high school 
was terminal training. Increase in office 
work and personnel is inevitable and at- 
tributable to many forces, the chief among 
which is the industrial growth of the United 
States with an increase of paper work. An- 
other cause of this increase is the tremendous 
expansion of legislation requiring more busi- 
ness records and reports. Much of the 
growth in office work is due to the fact that 
business is becoming aware of the place of 
the office in modern manufacturing. 

If we accept the fact that many of our 
high school graduates are becoming office 
workers, we owe them the most suitable 
training program we can provide. The 
following scale shows the major activities 
making up an office worker’s time :? 


Activity Percentage 
Typing 24.6 
Calculating 19.5 
Checking 12.3 
Filing 10.2 
Telephone 8.8 
Duplicating 6.4 
Mailing §.5 
Others 12.7 
Total 100.0 


Using this information as a beginning 
point, we should ask this question, “Does 
the high school curriculum provide skill 
training for this large area of employment?” 


Office Machines in 
High School 


by B. G. DUNN 
FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 


This article contains suggestions for teaching inex- 
pensively the basic principles of office machines. 


Some surveys of education by state depart- 
ments have shown that the enrollment in 
high school commercial subjects indicates a 
decided lack of specific training in office 
machines. This lack of training is especially 
true in the area of calculating and checking 
which accounts for 31.8 per cent of the 
worker’s time in office work. In the office 
most of this work is done with, or aided by, 
the use of small office machines. 

MINIMUM OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The 
cost of machines is often thought to be 
prohibitive in establishing an office machines 


course. This is not necessarily true if the 


program is started with a minimum number 
of machines and allowed to grow. The 
following are four small office machines 
which cover the basic machines used in most 
offices for calculating and checking work: 

1. Ten-key adding listing machine 

2. Full-keyboard adding listing machine 

3. Key calculator 

4. Rotary calculator 

Several companies make each type of ma- 
chine and there are many variations of 
models. However, the fundamental training 
and principles of operation are easily adapted 
to most any make or model the student may 
encounter on the job. 

As cost is an important factor in most in- 
stances, it may be surprising to find the low 
cost of this machines course. There are many 
ways to keep the cost of office machines at a 
minimum. First, manual machines are much 
less expensive than the electric models and 
will serve equally well for instruction in most 
cases. Second, many areas may find war 
surplus machines still available for as little as 


11955 Annual Report on the Labor Force (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census, March, 1956), pp. 3-5. 


*George R. Terry, Paperwork in American Business (Chicago, Illinois, April, 1957). 
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$25. A third reduction of cost often over- 
looked is the fact that most machines ‘com- 
panies offer sizable discounts on new ma- 
chines for instructional purposes. Still 
another possible method of keeping within a 
budget is the use of demonstration machines 
from local machines sales offices. 

INSTRUCTION. At least eight, and easily 
twelve students can be trained with four ma- 
chines in the lab or practice periods. Two 
elements are required to derive maximum 
benefits from this beginning program. 

First, use the “buddy system.” Not only 
can the number of students in a class be 
increased, but their learning can often be 
increased by working in teams of two or 
three on one machine. While one student is 
operating the machine in practice, the other 
will observe, make suggestions, and learn by 
watching. Outstanding students may often 
be used as teacher assistants in these neces- 
sarily informal practice periods. 

Second, this minimum course requires 
considerable scheduling and planning work. 
Arthur Allee suggests three methods in 
scheduling and teaching office machines.® 
These methods are (1) the battery method, 
(2) the integrated method, and (8) the rota- 
tion method. 

First, the battery method is taught to the 
entire class at the same time. This method is 
taught when each student has the same kind 
of adding machine on which to work. 


Second is the integrated method of teach- 
ing office machines. This plan utilizes the 
model office technique, where the various 
departments in which the office machines will 
be used are included in this model office. 
These two methods have much merit but 
require more machines and facilities. 

Third, there is the rotation method, or the 
plan which is used when students are working 
on different machines at the same time. One 
student may teach another as he completes 
the work on a machine with the teacher 
supervising and giving individual instruction 
when needed, or the teacher can give group 
demonstrations on a particular machine. 
This plan can be used to gain maximum 
benefits from very limited resources. 

The first days of the rotation plan for 
instruction must be taken by the teacher 
in introducing all the machines, discussing 
the fundamentals of operation, outlining 
the course, assigning student numbers and 
groups for practice lab organization. 

After this introductory period, the teacher 
should schedule the remaining weeks to give 
each student equal time with each machine 
as well as allow for adequate testing, in- 
struction, demonstrations, and other ac- 
tivities to be undertaken by the class as a 
group. Schedule sheets are a must for this 
planning and should be posted for the stu- 
dents’ use. The following is an example of 
such a schedule sheet. 


OFFICE MACHINES CLASS SCHEDULE 


Week Ending 

















Student Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Intro- Practice Demonstra- Practice Test 

Adams duction B tion by B B 

Brown of new B local B B 
machine machine 

Jones to class A company A A 
as a 

Smith group A A A 





A — Adding Machine; 


Testing for such a class should be the 
student’s demonstration of his speed and 
accuracy with the machine. Such testing can 
serve as excellent training time as well as 
testing. 

INSTRUCTION MATERIALS. The machines 
teacher has unlimited sources of material to 


B — Rotary Calculator 


make the class more effective. Five of these 
instructional materials must be considered 
essential. 

Manuals — The teacher will find opera- 
tion manuals and practice problems available 
for each machine in the program. Con- 
solidated manuals to cover operation and 


Arthur Allee, “Methods in Teaching Office Machines,” American Business Education (October, 1948). 
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practice in all small office machines are also 
available. 

_ The manuals discuss operation of these 
machines and include specially constructed 
practice problems for each machine. 

Practice Sets — A practice set is needed to 
make the operation of office machines more 
realistic to the student. The practice set 
may be, for example, a set of checks or in- 
voices to be calculated or checked by the 
students. By using practice sets, the student 
has a chance to train in work similar to the 
work he will do on the job. 

Charts and Machines Company Materials— 
The teacher will find available from the ma- 
chines companies, charts showing parts and 
operations of their machines as well as 
charts showing proper fingering, posture, 
care of machines, etc. 

Demonstrations —'The most limited office 
machines course may be enlarged through 
the use of demonstrations provided by local 
office supply companies and the various 
office machines companies. 

Visits — Where possible, a machines 
course may be still more enriching to the 
student if he can see an office situation 
where his training will be put to use. 

The basic course may be a worthy addi- 
tion to the high school curriculum in itself; 
it may also be considered as.a beginning of a 
more complete office machines course. In 
what way may this beginning program grow? 
Obviously, the program will be improved by 
adding more machines of the kind in use. 
Let us think, however, in terms of a more 
diversified growth. 

One method of deciding on this growth 
pattern is to consider the office work the 
students will be doing and the machines they 
will use when they go to work. In reviewing 
the study of major activities making up 
office work, we find use of the telephone, 
duplicating, and mail handling to be sig- 
nificant tasks. Using this as a basis, the 
following office machines may be gradually 
added to a machines course in the order listed 
= the need arises and finances become avail- 
able: 

1. Demonstration telephone system 

2. Duplicating machines 

Fluid Process 
Stencil-Type 

3. Dictation and Transcription machine 

4. Bookkeeping Machine 

The telephone, although most familiar 
to the students, is probably the most misused 
office machine. Films, booklets, and even 
demonstration-lectures are available from 
local telephone offices. 
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Duplicating accounts for 6.4 per cent oi 
the office worker’s time, and in many cases 
this is done with the fluild process or stencil- 
type machines. These machines are within 
the budget of most schools and in some cases 
they may be used for the school’s duplication 
needs as well as instruction. 

Dictation and transcription machines 
handle much of the correspondence in the 
modern office. By using this training as a 
supplement to shorthand, the secretarial 
training in correspondence : becomes much 
more complete. 

The bookkeeping machine will make a 
valuable addition to a school’s office ma- 
chines course. However, it may be a later 
addition, since some principles of keyboard 
operation may be taught on the other ma- 
chines and the cost of a bookkeeping ma- 
chine is sometimes prohibitive. 

suMMARY. Mechanization is the keynote 
of today’s office. Thirteen per cent of the 
labor force will work in these offices and the 
high school has part of the responsibility 
for their training. It may follow that the 
most adequate training must include instruc- 
tion in office machines. 

Since most high schools must operate 
within a budget limitation, this article has 
been a suggested pattern for a basic and 
growing office machines program. By using 
the basic machines, supplemented by the 
“buddy system” and detailed scheduling, 
the office machines course is within the reach 
of most high schools. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
THIRD EDITION 


by Wanous and Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, diffi- 
cult reaches, individual letters of the alphabet, 
rhythm, difficult words, and many others. 


An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price $1.12. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Teamwork, Originality. 
and Understanding Through 
Skits in the Business Law Class 


by DONALD G. CLAYPOOL 
HAR-BRACK HIGH SCHOOL 
NATRONA HEIGHTS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Much has been written about the presentation of skits in the busi- 
ness law class. Read about some of the advantages of giving student- 
prepared skits. 


The use of the skit in teaching a business 
subject is not an original idea in our school, 
but I strongly recommend its use to all 
teachers. This technique is interesting and 
educational in every sense of the word. I 
believe this method of teaching lends itself 
especially well to the teaching of business 
law. I have read several accounts of how 
other teachers prepare and use skits or plays, 
but I feel my method is a little different. 
After the basic law concepts have been 
studied, I divide the class into committees 
or teams of three students each. These stu- 
dents proceed to select a law principle around 
which they build a case. Using the following 
outline, the skit is written by the students 
as a court trial: 
Cast. 
Scene. 
. Court called to order. 
Opening statement by attorney for 
the plaintiff. 
Statement by the defense attorney. 
. Plaintiffs case is presented, with wit- 
nesses. 
7. Cross examination. 
8. Defense case presented, with wit- 
nesses. 
9. Cross examination. 

10. Closing arguments by the attorney for 

the plaintiff. 

11. Closing arguments by the defense 

attorney. 

12. Rebuttal by attorney for the plain- 

tiff. 

13. Charge of the jury. 

14. Verdict of the jury. 

15. Sentencing. 

Before the skit is actually written, the 
committee chairman requires a written 
report listing the law principle involved, the 
subject matter of the case, and other rami- 
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fications. With the approval of the teacher, 
the teams work to construct the court case. 
Students use the business department library, 
the school library, and outside authorities 
in assembling their case. During the de- 
velopment of the case, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is provided for a trip to a court. of 
law and an interview with a local attorney, 
justice of the peace, or another local legal 
official. The trial briefs, when completed, 
are submitted to the instructor for approval. 
At this point, the class is reorganized into 
committees consisting of six or seven mem- 
bers. These committees are the approval 
committees. They read the submitted manu- 
scripts, check rules of law, and make a list 
of suggested changes and corrections. The 
list of suggested changes prepared by the 
approval committee is returned to members 
of the committee who wrote the skit; then 
they revise and revamp their skit. Approxi- 
mately forty copies of the case brief are 
reproduced; one is given to each member of 
the class; and several are kept for our files. 
Each year the law class prepares approxi- 
mately ten skits which are given in class. 
A vote is usually taken to determine the 
best skit. 

As you can imagine, my files now contain 
skits on almost every principle covered in 
business law. These furnish me fine teaching 
aids for succeeding classes. It is interesting 
and educational to enlist the aid of the 
classes of law, typing, and business English 
for the project. Each teacher of these sub- 
jects supervises the phase of the preparation 
that relates to his subject. When an out- 
standing job is done on a skit, recognition is 
given these students and the business depart- 
ment by presenting the skit at a school 
assembly. This assembly provides enter- 

(Concluded on page 238) 
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A Guidance Program at a Junior 
College of Business 


by CHARLES L. SEWALL 
and 

NELSON G. COPP 
BURDETT COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Proper guidance can make the difference between success and failure 
of students in school and on the job. This article explains the guid- 
ance program in Burdett College. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


The purpose of the student guidance pro- 
gram at Burdett College is to direct and 
develop each student’s abilities and talents 
into the most profitable channel. To aid the 
student in making a good life as well asa 
good living, a staff of educational and voca- 
tional guidance specialists has the respon- 
sibility of administering our guidance pro- 
gram. If the guidance program is to help 
provide better educational and vocational 
opportunities, there must be certain elements 
operating within the college. The work of 
the guidance program cannot be carried on 
in any school, regardless of the number of 
staff specialists, unless the entire faculty 
understands, sympathizes with, and partici- 
pates in and with the objectives of the 
program. At Burdett College vocational 
guidance for the student is a continuous 
process which begins before registration, 
continues throughout the student’s years of 
attendance at the college, and remains avail- 
able for many years after graduation. 


THE: MECHANICS AND ORGANIZATION: OF 
THE PROGRAM 

It is the responsibility of the educational 
counselors and registrar to determine if the 
applicant is fitted for our academic program 
as well as to select students who will be a 
credit to their profession after we have 
trained them. This involves an analysis of 
high school records, high school guidance 
testing programs, recommendations from 
guidance counselors, and our own test 
results. After acceptance, the student re- 
ceives a series of personal letters from the 
assigned faculty advisor to welcome him to 
the college; to inform him on matters of 
general interest, such as the student activities 
program; and finally, to invite him to meet 
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with his advisor whenever convenient during 
the coming months. This is not mandatory 
for the student, but rather an opportunity 
to get acquainted with the college, the staff, 
and to discuss career plans. Special situa- 
tions, of course, are referred to the director 
of student personnel or the dean of the 
school. 

Teas, luncheons, dinners, visits to in- 
dustrial plants, fashion shows, and other 
meetings, especially with representatives 
from business and government, are woven 
into our regular curriculum at scheduled 
intervals. Socially, students benefit from all 
the extracurricular activities common to 
college life. However, the activities program, 
under the direction of the student council 
and director of student activities, must meet 
the objective of the college; namely, to 
prepare our students academically, socially, 
and emotionally for a successful career in 
the business world. 

Individual folders are kept on each student 
by the director of student personnel. These 
folders contain test results, achievement 
autobiographies, and other pertinent in- 
formation which includes instructors’ ratings 
on such personality traits as appearance, 
courtesy, industry, initiative, leadership, 
and reliability. One month before gradu- 
ation, this folder is turned over to the place- 
ment department, and all students receive 
placement counseling. With this guidance 
program, the employer can be furnished with 
a composite picture of any student, and this 
enables our placement director to place the 
right student in the right job. 

Our organization has been modified from 
year to year, but now includes many features. 
A full-time director of student personnel 
with an assistant for exclusive work with 
freshmen and a director of guidance for 
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women are the main staff. All three counsel- 
ors do some teaching, but usually less than 
half their time is spent in the classroom. The 
faculty advisor system functions and serves 
the needs of many students. There is a full 
week given to orientation, with a special 
program for freshmen and a “Career Day” 
for upperclassmen. We have a full-time 
director of placement. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation is also active and useful. These 
features will be explored more in detail in 
the paragraphs that follow. 

The main immediate objective of our 
guidance program is to get the student 
oriented and adjusted to a curriculum that 
meets his needs and goals. The first step in 
this procedure is usually a meeting with one 
of our educational counselors. 


THE OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELORS. We have several 
full-time and part-time qualified men and 
women that visit high schools of prospective 
students. These counselors try to make 
themselves useful to high school guidance 
counselors in ways other than encouraging 
students to come to Burdett College or to 
enter the business field. They are educa- 
tional counselors in the broadest sense of the 
term. We want only those students who are 
fitted for our kind of schooling, and our 
counselors have the first responsibility in our 
guidance program. 

Students are admitted only after an inter- 
view by one of our educational counselors; 
however, we must recognize that most high 
school seniors have had the benefit of a 
guidance program in their own school. The 
recommendation of the high school guidance 
counselor is another prerequisite to ad- 
mission. Our difficulties would be multiplied 
many times if we did not have the assistance 
and evaluation of the counselors at the high 
school level. The main objective of our 
educational counselors is to make our rela- 
tionships with high school counselors re- 
ciprocal. 

To provide for an additional safeguard for 
doubtful or marginal cases, we have con- 
structed a special test which we can ad- 
minister in forty-five minutes to determine 
if the student should be admitted on proba- 
tion or should be advised to seek assistance 
in some specialized school. We admit a 
small percentage of students on probation, 
and this has the effect of giving a pointed 
warning that the student must prove his 
ability to meet the demands of college study 
during the first semester, or we will recom- 
mend that he seek additional training else- 
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where. “Probation” is an added stimulus 
or motivation as proven by the percentage 
of former “underachievers” who attain a 
satisfactory record. 

After a student has been admitted, he 
receives letters of welcome from our vice 
president and the director of student ac- 
tivities. He receives instructions concerning 
registration. Registration is the first order 
of business during orientation week which 
is a special program to permit freshmen to 
get acquainted with each other and to learn 
about Burdett College. 

After the first marking period, copies of 
all student grades are given to educational 
counselors. These are often reported to the 
student’s high school guidance counselor. 

ORIENTATION WEEK. The first few days of 
every freshman student’s training period at 
Burdett College are set aside by the College 
as an “orientation” or “adjustment” period. 
Every effort is made to acquaint the student 
with the faculty and staff of his school, the 
activities and services offered to him there, 
the opportunities ahead in the career field 
he has chosen, and, through carefully 
planned class activities, his fellow students. 
At a freshman convocation on registration 
day, the students are addressed by the 
officers of the college, and the guidance 
program is briefly explained. 

The second day of orientation week is 
devoted to psychological testing. Individual 
tests are administered to measure maturity, 
intelligence, and ability. A battery of tests 
to measure achievement and aptitudes is 
also given. A personal data sheet is filled out 
by each student to give us a rather detailed 
outline of the student’s background. As an 
interlude to the testing and an opportunity 
for students in our School of Secretarial 
Science and the School of Business Adminis- 
tration to get acquainted, we have a “day 
at camp” at a location about thirty miles 
from Boston. 

CAMP DAY. Students board chartered 
busses at our college for a day at camp which 
is half work and half play. Upon arrival at 
the camp, discussion groups are formed and 
later, smaller groups organize the student 
activities program for the coming year. 
A copy of the student handbook is dis- 
tributed, and pertinent sections are dis- 
cussed with the various groups. A catered 
lunch is served, and then students proceed 
to various recreational activities. This is an 
opportunity for students and faculty to get 
acquainted in an atmosphere other than the 
classroom or in a formal counseling situation. 
Faculty members have assigned duties dur- 
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ing this day and encourage all students to 
participate in some activity. 

Our Guidance Department has a meeting 
with a few of the faculty after the camp day 
is over to discuss how the affair can be 
improved for the next year and to exchange 
information on students that may need a 
little special help in some area of their 
social or college lives. Camp day has many 
advantages, and we feel that the expense 
and time required are well worth it from the 
standpoint of the students and the school. 

CAREER DAY. Upperclassmen (second-year 
students) are registered the day following 
the arrival of freshmen. On the second day, 
while the freshmen are at camp, the upper- 
classmen participate in Career Day ac- 
tivities conducted by the placement director 
and assisted by the director of student 
personnel, Special speakers and employment 
directors from business and industry are 
invited to confer with our second-year 
students. These students are given further 
insight on how they can market their talents, 
and the day is a very worthwhile one for 
students and prospective employers. On the 
third day, the upperclassmen attend regular 
classes. 

FACULTY ADvisors. Burdett College has 
always been vitally interested in the prob- 
lems of the individual student and regards 
these problems of first importance with an 
objective of “teaching the student and not 
the subject.”” The College Board of Manage- 
ment established the faculty-advisor plan 
which provides for the appointment of 
advisors for each group of about thirty 
students. In this plan, full-time members 
of the instructional staff are appointed as 
advisors to look after the interest of desig- 
nated individuals. The faculty advisor is 
expected to make regular appointments and 
hold frequent conferences with students 
placed in his charge. The aim of these con- 
ferences is to maintain a close touch with 
the individual student, to learn his personal 
problems, and especially to confer with 
him regarding all matters relating to his 
work in the classroom and in the school. 

Faculty advisors are of great assistance 
to the deans who find it impossible to per- 
sonally assist each student. Even with our 
large staff of guidance directors, every prob- 
lem which students may have cannot be 
covered. While every student in attendance 
is counseled in the guidance office at least 
once during every semester, this may not be 
adequate for all students. In the appoint- 
ment of faculty advisors, consideration is 
given to the type of group (sales, manage- 
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ment, or accounting classes) and the partic. 
lar strength of the faculty member. Th: 

appointment is made during the summe: 
before school opens. The appointment fo 

a section lasts for the two years that th 

student is at Burdett College which gives the 
faculty member an opportunity to learn a 
great deal about each student in his section. 
Faculty advisors have the greatest usefulness 
in the area of advising the student on his 
curriculum as he progresses. There are 
always many other problems — personal, 
professional, financial, and academic. 

Students are given a grade at mid-semester 
which is a quarterly grade (a quarter of a 
school year). The faculty advisor meets 
with his students and gives them their 
grades in each course, which are listed on 
separately prepared forms. The advisor at 
this point can determine where the student 
needs help and analyze the student’s aca- 
demic progress. A separate day is set aside 
for this, and students are told to report to 
assigned rooms at designated times. Each 
consultation takes from five to fifteen 
minutes. 

Faculty advisors also meet, on occasion, 
with their advisees for group counseling, and 
they may even plan a social event or a 
dinner. 

PLACEMENT. The placement director spends 
a part of each week in visiting offices and 
plants where our graduates have found 
employment. This follow-up is useful in 
public relations and for future counseling. 

We do not recommend that our students 
work at all during their first year, but we do 
assist those who need part-time work during 
their second year. The director of placement 
can call the dean, faculty advisor, and the 
guidance office for information on a particu- 
lar student. Our placement office also assists 
the student in overcoming the hesitancy to 
seek employment interviews. 

At the end of the second year about half 
of our students seek some help from the 
placement office in finding suitable employ- 
ment. During any semester, each instructor 
has rated every student on appearance, 
courtesy, industry, initiative, leadership, and 
reliability, according to a predetermined 
numerical rating scale. An employer can be 
told directly what instructors think of each 
student in addition to other evaluations. 
At the end of the fourth semester when 
a student has finished his work, his entire 
personal folder, including test scores, is 
forwarded to the placement office. These 
folders are kept there for one year and then 
(Concluded on page 240) 
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A Personal-Use Course in 
Typewriting and Record Keeping 


by BEATRICE WESTHOFF 
CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


As this article points out, it is possible to combine successfully 
some of our existing business education courses. 


Our course in beginning typewriting and 
record keeping is planned to meet the needs 
of all groups of students — those who wish 
to attain sufficient skill in typewriting to 
enable them to type for personal use and 
those who want, on an experimental basis, 
a course which can act as a base for future 
typewriting courses to be applied later on a 
vocational level. In addition to teaching 
typewriting, the course teaches basic funda- 
mentals that are of present and future value 
to all students in the keeping of personal 
records. 

After teaching :the course on an experi- 
mental basis for four years, the administra- 
tion decided that this course should be 
adopted for use in the ten beginning type- 
writing classes in the city. The second year 
typewriting classes are purely vocational. 
During the experimental period many of the 
students who took this course for personal 
use chose not to go on to second year type- 
writing; those who were interested in voca- 
tional typewriting were scheduled for the 
second year of typewriting. The students 
who elected a second year of typewriting 
achieved success comparable with the stu- 
dents who took the first year traditional 
vocational typewriting course. 

Twenty years ago, as a result of research 
done for my Master’s degree, I found that 
the majority of students questioned through- 
out the state were taking typewriting for 
personal use. We can be reasonably certain 
that the same research done today would 
reveal the same reason for taking type- 
writing — personal use. 

The record-keeping units were included 
because of a firm belief that few of our 
bookkeeping students ever become book- 
keepers, but that all need some knowledge 
of personal record keeping. In our high 
school curriculum, there has been a lack of 
teaching about personal records for one’s 
own finances. Since we live in a world of 
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records, everyone should have some knowl- 
edge of how to handle his own records. 

Time allotments in the course are approxi- 
mately these: typewriting techniques, seven- 
teen weeks; record keeping during which the 
typewriter is used to some degree, sixteen 
weeks; additional typewriting techniques, 
five weeks. This record-keeping section of 
the course is not an administrative device to 
save the use of typewriters, an idea that is 
frequently promoted when semester type- 
writing courses are advocated; rather, the 
record keeping is taught in the typewriting 
room with the same teacher in charge for the 
full year. 

This continued use of the typewriter at 
least once a week, during the record-keep- 
ing phase of the course, actually increases 
typing skill as well as gives meaning to the 
attainment of such skills. Interestingly 
enough, it has been our experience that 
coming back to typewriting techniques at 
the end of the year brings a noticeable 
increase in the average typewriting ability 
for the class. In other words, it is this period 
of five weeks of skill building on the type- 
writer that actually cements the integration 
of typewriting and record keeping. 

During the experimental period last year, 
one of the integrated classes was compared 
with a regular typewriting class at the 
thirty-fifth week. Both classes averaged 
about the same in speed and accuracy, and 
both classes were being taught by the same 
instructor. Unthinkingly, the teacher posted 
the scores of both classes at the same time. 
The regular class had done only as well as 
the integrated class with about fifteen weeks 
more of actual typewriting. 

All sorts of personal typewriting are intro- 
duced in the integrated class — outlines, 
letters, term papers with footnotes and 
bibliographies, and class notes. Credit is 
allowed for any acceptable typewriting done 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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A CHOICE OF PR 


Students learn more when practice sets are used. Pk 





FIRST-YEAR — 2lst EDITION FI 
= Randall Wholesale Grocery Set — business papers and Hu 
4, : blanks (After Chapters 16 or 19) I 
Randall Wholesale Grocery Set — blanks only (After Chap- Hu 
ters 16 or 19) t 
na Burton Retail Hardware Set — business papers and blanks Da’ 
A (After Chapter 27) ( 
Burton Retail Hardware Set — narrative and blanks (After | Da 
\S Chapter 27) | ( 
Voss & Howard Wholesale Leather Goods Set — business \ Pal 
papers and blanks (After Chapter 31) 
Voss & Howard Wholesale Leather Goods Set — blanks Pa 
only (After Chapter 31) | 
/ Family Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 33) Fai 
Professional Projects — narrative and blanks (After Chap- Pri 
/ ter 35) : 
Farm Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 36) Fa: 
(Es, : 
Ss, ADVANCED — 2lst EDITION Sk 
4 Burns, Crane, & Gilbert Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 
a \ Supplies Business — business papers and blanks (After 
a % Chapter 11) Sk 
Burns, Crane, & Gilbert Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 
Supplies Business — blanks only (After Chapter 11)* Ac 
Main Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 
NS Accessories Business— business papers and blanks 
(After Chapter 19) | A 
Qe Main Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 
Accessories Business — blanks only (After Chapter 19)* M 
The Parks Manufacturing Company Practice Set — narra- 
tive and blanks (After Chapter 25) *} 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEF 


21st Edition — By Carlson, ] 


Students learn easily from the twenty-first edition because there 
is a carefully planned balance among theory, drill, and practice. 


Theory is presented smoothly with emphasis on simple vocabu- 
lary and short sentences. The many three-color illustrations 
show the student how the principles are applied. Drill is given | 


to help assure a thorough understanding of principles — espe- 
cially the theory of debit and credit. For this purpose, a section 
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PRACTICE SETS 


Plan to use one or more in each class this year. 


FIRST-YEAR — 20th EDITION 


Hunter Wholesale Grocery Set— business papers and 
blanks (After Chapter 16) 


Hunter Wholesale Grocery Set — blanks only (After Chap- 
ter 16)* 


Davis Retail Hardware Set — business papers and blanks 
(After Chapter 23) 
Davis Retail Hardware Set — narrative and blanks (After 
Chapter 23) 
| Patton & Bond Wholesale Leather Goods Set — business 
papers and blanks (After Chapters 27 or 28) 


Patton & Bond Wholesale Leather Goods Set — blanks only 
(After Chapter 28)* 


Family Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 29) 


i i he nineteenth 
Professional Projects — narrative and blanks (After Chap- om using the nineteen 
ter 31) 


Farm Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 32) 


For those schools that are 


edition, practice sets are 


still available. Informa- 


ADVANCED — 20th EDITION tion concerning these 


Sloan, Smith, & Stoddard Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 


Supplies Business — business papers and blanks (After 
Chapter 9) 


Sloan, Smith, & Stoddard Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 
Supplies Business — blanks only (After Chapter 9)* 


Ace Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 
Accessories Business — business papers and blanks 


(After Chapter 17) 


Ace Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 
Accessories Business — blanks only (After Chapter 17)* 


Manufacturing Company Practice Set— narrative and 
blanks (After Chapter 23) 


*Narrative of transactions in textbook. 


EPING AND ACCOUNTING 


on, Forkner, and Boynton 


entitled ‘Drills for Understanding’’ has been added at the end ; 
of each first-cycle chapter. Ample practice is provided through * oe 
the generous choice of exercises, problems, projects, and prac- 
tice sets. The twenty-first edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
| KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING presents the vocational, per- 
sonal, social, and good citizenship applications of bookkeeping 
in a smooth and logical manner. 


practice sets will be sent 


to you upon request. 
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BRILLIANT 
PROJECTED 
PICTURES 


* 


Produced by 
SVE. Based on The 

2ist Edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING. 
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In all journal entries, regardless of the 
form of journal used, the debit must 
always equal the credit. 
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Everyone should know how to keep records 
of his business transactions. 
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> Heighten ntesust - Clarify Concepts 


Here’s bookkeeping instruction at its very best! ‘These 
three easy-to-understand filmstrips for 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING fully cover 
and simplify many ‘“‘difficult” areas! The standard 
practice procedure is presented in interesting, easy-to- 
follow form. With graphic directness and step-by-step 
methods, these big color pictures show the importance of 
keeping accurate records for both business and individuals. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Complete Set of 3 Filmstrips in Full Color, over 120 frames, 
$16.20 

Correlates with 
The filmstrips correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 21st Edition, by 
Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They may, however, be 
used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. 
Filmstrip authority: Dr. Lewis B. Boynton, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


Opening Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-1 Explains basic steps to open new set of books. . . 
from posting of opening entry through prepara- 
tion of balance sheet. 


Using the Books 


A608-2 Recording transactions in journal, posting, and 
how to prove the equality of debits and credits with 
a trial balance. 


Closing Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-3 Work sheet and profit and loss statement prepa- 
ration; how to record and post closing entries, 
balance and rule accounts, and post-closing the 
trial balance. 
Each filmstrip above %6. 


SAVE 41.80 onall 3... $16.20 
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CLASSROOM 
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New Officers for S.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association was held Novem- 
ber 24-26 at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

At the last general session on Novem- 
ber 26, retiring president Hulda Erath an- 
nounced the officers for the coming year as 
follows: president, Reed Davis, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery; first vice president, James W. 
Crews, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
second vice president, Evelyn Gulledge, 


Banks High School, Birmingham, Alabama; 
treasurer, James Wykle, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus; secretary, 
Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia; editor, William Warren, 
Enka High School, Enka, North Carolina; 
membership chairman, Jeffrey Stewart, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

The 1961 convention will be held at the 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale 
Beach, Florida. The 1962 convention will 


be in Biloxi, Mississippi. 





Shown from left to right are: editor, William Warren, Enka High School, Enka, North Carolina; second vice president, 
Evelyn Gulledge, Banks High School, Birmingham Alabama; treasurer, James H. Wykle, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus; president, Reed Davis, West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montogomery; past presi- 
dent, Hulda Erath, University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette; membership chairman, Jeffrey Stewart, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; secretary, Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
first vice presdient, James W. Crews, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





Maryland Meeting 





The annual luncheon meeting of the Mary- 
land Business Education Association was 
held on October 14 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

Officers elected for the year include: 
president, Ruth Bartlett, Perryville High 
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School, Perryville; vice president, William F. 
Wakefield, Parkville Senior High School, 
Parkville; secretary, Jane Leidig, Southern 
High School, Baltimore; treasurer, Rich- 
ard A. Winn, Walkersville High School, 
Walkersville. 
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East Tennessee Meeting 


D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the featured speaker at the fall 
meeting of the Eastern Tennessee Business 
Education Association The subject of his 
talk was ““I'ypewriting in Creativity.” 

Stephen M. Johnson, Young High School, 
Knoxville, presided at the meeting. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Oran 
D. Elrod, Hiwassee College, Madisonville; 
vice president, D. A. Cooper, Cooper Insti- 
tute, Knoxville; treasurer and secretary, 
Esther Blanc, Powell High School, Powell. 
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Teachers: Refer 
This to Your 


Administrators 








> 
New Texas Officers 


The following officers were elected at the 








fall meeting of the Texas Business Education 
Association: president. Robert Sparks, 
Lamar Junior High School, Austin; vice 
president, Loyce Adams, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville; treasurer, 
ove : Mittie Coston, Amarillo High School; re- 

Hazel Lillian Gaddis passed away Octo- porter, Marjorie Keaton, Texas Christian 
ber 24 in Phoenix, Arizona. University, Forth Worth; historian, Annice 


Mrs. Gaddis was a business teacher at M. Jahn, Fort Worth Technical High School; 
Phoenix Union High School. She received  yepresentative to Mountain-Plains Executive 


her Bachelor's degree from’ Ball State Board, Lucille Hoffman, Birdville School, 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, and her Fort Worth; executive secretary, Ilice Lio, 
Master s degree from Arizona State Uni- Burbank Junior High School, Houston; 
versity, Tempe. assistant secretary, Elizabeth  Seufer, 
Houston Public Schools. 


Hazel L. Gaddis 














Now : aa Second Edition 
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MATHEMATICS 
SKILL BUILDER | 2 


‘ us] 
By Milton Briggs tat 


Here is a new edition of a workbook that was formerly published under the 
title of ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER. Many improvements have been 
made in the format, and exercises have been brought up to date. There are 
seventy-five exercises and seventy-five tests. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many 
short cuts are used, and adequate drill is provided. Most of the exercises 
are written in script. 


MATHEMATICS SKILL BUILDER can be used as a supplement in business 


arithmetic, general mathematics, or clerical training classes. 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage — of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to filll business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 


education, including business education. 


The following message is one of a series to call 


this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


The United States and Russia—They Are Different 


In the present-day international crisis 
it is relatively easy to assume that the two 
major world powers, the United States and 
Russia, are very much alike. This assump- 
tion is totally unwarranted however, if 
one reviews thoughtfully the philosophies 
of these two countries and the manner in 
which these philosophies are implemented 
in the political, economic, and social 
spheres of the two nations. 

A Democratic vs. a Totalitarian Govern- 
ment. Possibly, the most pervasive differ- 
ence between the United States and Russia 
is the difference in political philosophy. 
While the visionary founding fathers of the 
government of the United States were 
ever mindful of the rights of the individual 
and the relation of the governmental 
structure to the needs and wishes of indi- 
viduals, the government of Russia has been 
one that is controlled by a small group that 
is primarily concerned with the status of 
the State. Close vigilance in the one-party 
state and a rigid discipline quickly sup- 
press, and indeed, eliminate dissenting 
individuals. In contrast, in the United 
States, there is tolerance, as well as en- 
couragement, of varying points of view. 

A Free vs. a Planned Economy. Although 
the complexities of an advanced civilization 
have brought regulations and restrictions 
on the economic affairs of the people of the 
United States, our economic structure 
allows for considerable freedom to the 
individual. On the other hand, the eco- 
nomic affairs of Russia are carefully regu- 
lated and controlled by the central 
government. Russia is at present working 
vigorously to make economic progress. 
The Russians have reached a state in 
economic development similar to that of 
the United States in 1900-1910, though at 
a more advanced level of technology. The 
Russian central government can, and does, 
decide that a certain percentage of the 
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nation’s resources will be used for the 
production of capital goods. There is no 
need to secure a vote of approval from the 
people for such action. Krushchev has 
proclaimed that by 1970 the Soviet Union 
would exceed the United States in absolute 
and per capita production. One might well 
ask: “At what sacrifice is such success 
reached?” 

An Open vs. a Structured Individual Des- 
tiny. The future of a youngster in the 
United States is his to determine—with, of 
course, the guidance and assistance of 
parents, counselors, and other helpful per- 
sons. There may be restrictions because of 
limitations of talents and resources. How- 
ever, the individual in the United States 
can determine the education he will pursue, 
the occupational field he will enter, and the 
life. In Russia, the future of every child 
is planned by the state and in the interest 
of the state. Indeed, the fear of unemploy- 
ment is missing; but, at the same time, the 
freedom of employment is woefully lack- 
ing. The needs of the state determine the 
destiny of young people. Let us not as- 
sume the role of dictating the future of 
our young people without giving them the 
opportunity to declare their own interests. 

Possibly the simplest manner of iden- 
tifying the difference between the United 
States and Russia is to borrow the words 
of Lincoln: The United States is a “‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” In contrast, we would 
have to state that in Russia the govern- 
ment is central and all-responsible and that 
the people are of the government, by the 
government, and for the government. 


DR. MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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New D.P.E. Chapter at 






Alpha Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


was installed at San Francisco State College © 


on November 12, 1960. Fifty-two charter 
members were initiated into this thirty-fourth 
chapter of the fraternity. Frank Herndon, 
head of the Business Division at Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, and 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, was 
in charge of the installation ceremonies and 
delivered the banquet address. President 
Glen Dumke of San Francisco State College 
and R. C. Van Wagenen, chief of the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Business Education, 
also participated on the banquet program. 
Master of ceremonies for this occasion was 
Joseph DeBrum, head of the business educa- 


San Francisco State College 


tion department at San Francisco College. 

Officers of Alpha Kappa Chapter for 1960- 
61 are: president, Cecilia Hopkins, College 
of San Mateo; vice president, Jack Yuen, 
San Francisco State College; treasurer, 
Joseph George, Marina Junior High School, 
San Francisco; recording secretary, Winifred 
Stetson, Sunset High School, Hayward; 
corresponding secretary, June R. Smith, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland; historian, 
George Hinkle, Terra Nova High School, 
Pacifica; editors, Doris McLeod and Anna 
Fuchs, Oakland City Schools. William L. 
Winnett, associate professor of business, San 
Francisco State College, will serve as sponsor 
of the chapter. 








Pennsylvania Meetings 


The Eastern Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators Association will be 
held on April 15, 1961 at Reading Senior 
High School, Reading. 

The theme of the conference will be “The 
Challenging Years Ahead for Business Edu- 
cation.” Program co-chairmen are Paul 
Strunk, Wilson High School, West Lawn, 
and Larry Imboden, Muhlenberg Township 
High School, Laureldale. Dorothy Schultz, 
Reading High School, will serve as local 
chairman. 

The Western Conference will be at Mt. Le- 
banon High School. The theme of the con- 
ference will be ““The Educational Squeeze — 
Academic versus Business.”’ Irma Sutton, 
Dormont High School, Dormont, is program 
chairman. Dorothy Grove, Mt. Lebanon 
High School, is the local chairman. 


New Jersey Convention 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association was held in 
Atlantic City on November 10 and 11. 

Highlights of the program included a Busi- 
ness Education Problems Clinic, which was 
moderated by Walter Brower, Rider College, 
Trenton. Members of the panel included 
Helen Cioffi, Pennsauken High School; 
Earl F. Rock, chairman of business educa- 
tion, Newark; Horace J. Sheppard, Montclair 
State College; Edna Skiffington, Freehold 
Regional High School; Carl B. Zoerner, 
Rider College, Trenton. 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the speaker at the general 
meeting. The title of his talk was “Evaluat- 
ing the Teacher in Action.” Lillian K. 
Chance, Rancocas Valley Regional High 
School, Mount Holly, presided. 
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Eastern Kentucky Meeting 


The Eastern Kentucky Business Education 
section of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion met on November 17 and 18 in Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

The program consisted of a talk by 
Jerry W. Robinson, associate editor of South- 
Western Publishing Company, who spoke 
on “Evaluation of Student Progress in Type- 
writing.” Naomi W. Kazee, Boyd County 
High School, Ashland, Kentucky, presided. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: chairman, Fred Madden, Fair- 
view High School, Ashland, Kentucky; 
secretary-treasurer, Wilma Jean Mobley, 
Hitchins High School, Hitchins, Kentucky. 


New Officers for Missouri 


At the recent meeting of the Missouri 
Business Education Association, Lucas 
Sterne, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, was elected president. Other 
officers include: vice president, Alpha Brant- 
ner, Kirksville High School; secretary, 
Marie Vilhauer, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau; treasurer, John P. 
Hudson, Clinton High School. 


Honora Noyes Granted Doctorate 





Honora M. Noyes, as- 
sistant porfessor of secre- 
tarial studies, College of 
Commerce, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, 
has received her Doctor 
of Education degree from 
the University of Mary- 
land. College Park. Her 
thesis was entitled ““The 
Role of the Executive 
Secretary as a Member 
of Management.” 

Dr. Noyes received 
her Bachelor’s degree 
from George Washing- Dr. Noyes 
ton University, Washington, D. C., and her 
Master of Education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. She is a member of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, The 
Tri-State Business Education Association, 
and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Prior to coming to West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Noyes taught for three years at the 
University of Maryland while completing 
the courses for her doctorate. Her previous 
teaching had been in Pennsylvania Colleges. 
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in business writing. 
WO’ ° DIVISION MANUAL is 
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@ ... something new for your classes 


For the Basic Vocabulary of Business Writing 


Here is a new book that is intended to serve two purposes. Part I, ‘Basic Word 
List,” is a handy, authoritative reference for the correct spelling and division of 
the words commonly used in business writing. Part II, the ‘High Frequency Word 
List,’’ will serve as a source of reference to the frequency with which words occur 


~ ~ ‘ 170 y “7 ) 
recommended for use in advanced shorthand 


nglish, and typewriting classes. 
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DIVISION MANUAL 


By Jd. E. Silverthorn 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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National Business Honor Society 


The National Business Honor Society, a 
direct result of a project of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion, has now become a reality. 

Membership in the Society is based upon 
excellence in all subjects with emphasis 
placed upon business education. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to all parochial, 
public and private secondary schools. Each 
member school will form a chapter of the 
National Business Honor Society and select 
its own individual name. 

Each chapter of the Society is open to 
— students, and there are no member- 
ship dues. Each chapter of the Society will 
receive a large certificate suitable for fram- 
ing, and each student member will receive a 
personal certificate and membership card 


which entitles him to purchase the pin espe- 
cially designed for the Society. 

The cost to the individual school for mem- 
ship in the National Business Honor Society 
is an original charter fee of $5 and an annual 
charter dues fee of $3. 

Any school interested in making applica- 
tion to start a chapter of the National 
Society should write to Miss Jill Lukacs, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Business 
Honor Society, 400 East Second Avenue, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 

The National Council, the Executive 
Board, and the Advisory Board consist of 
national figures in the field of business educa- 
tion. Brother John Scanlon, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is the director of the Advisory 
Board. 








Arkansas Meeting 


The annual fall convention of the Arkansas 
Business Education Association was held in 
Little Rock on November 3, 1960. 

The luncheon speaker at the meeting was 
Fred C. Archer, Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, who spoke 
on “The Outlook for Office Practice in the 
1960’s.”” Arrawanna Hyde, Paragould Senior 
High School, Paragould, presided at the 
meeting. 

Ethel Hart, Southern State College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas, was selected, in a closed 
ballot cast by the members as ‘Teacher of 
the Year” of the association. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Arrawanna Hyde, Paragould Senior 
High School; vice president, Ruth Carter, 
Little Rock Central High School; treasurer, 
Aileen Campbell, Star City High School; 
secretary, Thelma Jo Allen, Hampton High 
School; Newsletter editor, Ethel Hart, South- 
ern State College, Magnolia. Elected to the 
directorship and assistant directorship of the 
districts of Arkansas were: District I — 
Herman Long, Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Russellville, and Polly Clark, Fort 
Smith High School; District II — Bernice 
Bullard, Manila High School, and Rebecca 
Collins, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; 
District III — Mrs. Dewaine James, Glen- 
dale High School, and Mrs. Roy Ogles, 
Dermott High School; District IV — Mary 
Nell Turner, Hope High School, and Relda 
Dunahoe, El] Dorado High School; District V 
— Mildred Brading, Little Rock Vocational 
High School, and Carlyle Ellis, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway. 
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Doctorate for Leta Holley 


Leta Holley, associ- 
ate professor and chair- 
man of the department 
of secretarial science 
at the University of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has 
been awarded the Doc- 
tor of Education de- 
gree by the University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 

The title of Dr. Hol- 
ley’s dissertation is 
“Women in Executive 
and Managerial Posi- 
tions in Omaha, Ne- 
braska.”’ 

She holds a B.S. de- 
gree in education from 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, and an M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colorado. 

Prior to coming to the University of 
Omaha, Dr. Holley taught in high schools in 
Missouri and at Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri. 











Dr. Holley 


New Mexico Elects Officers 


The following officers were elected at the 
annual fall meeting of the New Mexico 
Business Education Association: chairman, 
G. C. Thompson, Carlsbad High School; vice 
chairman, Lewis Wall, Hobbs High School; 
secretary and U.B.E.A. delegate, Mary 
Lynn, Manzano High School, Albuquerque; 
treasurer, Roy; HouseJ'{Farmington High 
School. 
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Middle Tennessee Meeting 


Frank Herndon, director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, spoke 
on “Ten Commandments for Business 
Teachers” at the recent meeting of the 
Middle Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Wilda S. Turney, Hendersonville High 
School; vice president, Mattie Pearl Regen, 
Hillsboro High School, Nashville; secretary- 
treasurer, Ruby Earp, Smith County High 
School, Carthage. 

e 


Oklahoma Officers 


The Oklahoma Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention on Octo- 
ber 28, with Dr. Lawrence Erickson, 
U.C.L.A., as the guest speaker. 

New officers of the association include: 
president, Josephine Holland, Nathan Hale 
High School, Tulsa; vice president, Dean 
Clayton, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah;  secretary-treasurer, Thera 
Hengst, Jenks High School, Jenks. 


West Texas Meeting 


The meeting of the West Texas Business 
Teachers Association was held at the Schar- 
bauer Hotel, Midland. Carl Cummings, 
Dallas Public Schools Administrator, was 
the speaker. 

Newly elected officers of the association 
include: president, Bob Griffith, West Texas 
State College, Canyon; vice president, Jane 
Merrill, Colorado City High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Tollett, Sudan 
High School; program committee, Marietta 
Montgomery, Lubbock High School, and 
Lee Bowden, Munday High School. 


Wisconsin Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Jean 
Reiels, Wauwatosa High School; first vice 
president, Evelyn Kronenwetter, Kenosha 
High School; second vice president, 
Catherine Zwiebel, Monona Grove High 
School, Madison; secretary-treasurer, Robert 
Reynolds, Wausau High School. 
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ENGLISH -The Easy Way 


by Schachter 


The principles are stated in concise, simplified form 
and then followed by a try-out exercise in this 
textbook-workbook. The materials are designed for 
the student who may dislike grammar and for the 
student who is looking for something new and 
challen~‘1g. 





A Textbook- 
Workbook 


Clever pictorial cartoons help to put across points of 
grammar that might otherwise be meaningless. 
There are plenty of exercises with a sufficient range 
of difficulty to take care of the slower learner and the 
es average student and also to challenge the better 
or supplementary 
use student. 


®for a refresher 
course 


®for a basic course 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Mountain-Plains Association 


Officials of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association met recently in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico to plan the tenth 
annual convention of the association which is 
scheduled for June 15-17 at the Western 
Skies Hotel in Albuquerque. Pictured above 
from left to right are assistant convention 





chairman, Eva Glaese, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque; president, Gerald A. 
Porter, University of Oklahoma, Norman; 
program chairman, Raymond White, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; convention chairman 
Frank Gilmer, Valley High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 








Delta Pi Epsilon News 


Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, has been appointed 
chairman of the National Research Projects 
Committee of Delta Pi Epsilon, the honorary 
national business honor society. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are: Mildred Hille- 
stad, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; 
Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; George Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Appointed to the National Service 
Projects Committee are: Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; William Himstreet, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Lloyd 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; Rodney Felder, Finch College, New 
York, New York. 

Associate editors for the D.P.E. Journal 
are: Leonard West, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
William Himstreet, University of Southern 
California. 
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Eastern Business Teachers 
Association News 


At a recent executive board meeting in 
New York City, the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association voted to investigate 
the possibility of the inclusion of Business 
Education, along with other vital curriculum 
areas, to receive assistance under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Donald 
Wilkes, Strayer Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., was designated to act-as the liason per- 
son between E.B.T.A. and the Office Occupa- 
tions Specialist in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Announcement has been made _ that 
Charles E. Bish, director of the National 
Education Association Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student, will be the 
keynote speaker for the 1961 convention. 

The banquet speaker at the annual con- 
vention will be the Honorable William E. 
Powers, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island. Calvin D. Johnson, United 
States Congressman, will be the fellowship 
luncheon speaker. 
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Tri-State Officers 


At the recent convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on November 4 
and 5, the following were elected to office: 
president, John F. Cord, Stowe Township 
High School, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania; 
first vice president, Bernadine Meyer, Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; second vice president, Rose E. 
Casasante, Duff’s Iron City Business Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Margaret Vota, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Merlin M. 
Chute, High School, Wilkinsburgh, Pen- 
nsylvania. 

Elected to the Board of Directors were the 
following: Ruth G. Conwisher, Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Olive E. Cease, Crafton High 
School, Crafton, Pennsylvania. 


Catholic Bookkeeping Exam. 


Brother R. J. Lasik, committee chairman 
for the Brother E. F. Ryall Bookkeeping 
Test, has announced that the test will be 
available again this year for use by boys in 
Catholic high schools. 

Any Catholic high school may enter the 
Brother Ryall Bookkeeping Test for an 
entry fee of $10, which covers entries of 
twenty pupils or less. Special arrangements 
can be made in co-educational schools where 
there is not a sufficient number of boys to 
warrant an entry by themselves. 

The top 100 students will receive a trophy, 
and complete results of the test will be sent 
to all participating schools. 

For further information about the book- 
keeping test, write to Brother R. J. Lasik, 
Rice High School, New York, New York. 


Meeting of International Society 


The spring conference of the U. S. Chapter 
of the International Society for Business 
Education will be held in conjunction with 
the N.A.B.T.E. meeting on February 23, 
1961, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

The officers of the U. S. Chapter are: 
president, Donald J. Tate, Arizona State 
University, Tempe; vice president, Elizabeth 
VanDerveer, Montclair State College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; secretary, Robert Poland, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


January, 1961 





ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


2nd Edition—By Fisher 





A textbook-workbook providing 
an intensive study of indexing 
rules and applications 

This textbook-workbook is suitable 
for supplementary use in office 
practice, shorthand, advanced typ- 
ing, or general business classes. 
It consists of twenty-three alpha- 
betic 


indexing exercises, 


indexing rules, sixteen 
seven card 
filing jobs, and two achievement 
tests. The sheets of indexing exer- 
cises and miniature cards are 
arranged and perforated for easy 


handling in the classroom. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is espe- 
cially recommended when a longer 


course in filing cannot be offered. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Annual Convention 


National Association for Business 
Teacher Education 





Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 23-25, 1961 


Convention Theme—“New Dimensions in the Preparation of Business Teachers” 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 23, 24 and 
25, 1961. Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, is president of the 
association. Program co-chairmen for the 
convention are T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, and Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin. The program 
follows: 


Thursday, February 23 


2:00 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 

First N.A.B.T.E. General Session 

Presiding: Russell J. Hosler, president of 
N.A.B.T.E. 

Keynote Address: “Issues, Problems, and 
Challenges in Teacher Education,” 
Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

3:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Discussion Groups — Discussion of Issues, 
Problems, and Challenges in Teacher 
Education as Related to the Prepara- 
tion of Business Teachers 


Group 1— Dimensional Challenges of 
General Education Related to the 
Preparation of Business Teachers 

Leader: Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Resource Person: Vance T. Littlejohn, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

Recorder: Eleanor Maliche, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Group 2— Dimensional Challenges of 
General Professional Education Related 
to the Preparation of Business Teachers 

Leader: Cloyd Armbrister, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia 
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Resource Person: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: O. Wilmer Maedke, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Group 3— Dimensional Challenges in 
Student Teaching Related to the Prepa- 
ration of Business Teachers 

Leader: Frank E. Liguori, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Resource Person: Helen E. Gibbons, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Lucy Rose Adams, Florida 
A. & M. University, Tallahassee 

Group 4— Dimensional Challenges in 
Methodology Related to the Prepara- 
tion of Business Teachers 

Leader: George W. Anderson, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Resource Person: Elizabeth T. Van 
Derveer, Montclair State College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Group 5— Dimensional Challenges in 
Subject Matter Fields of Business Re- 
lated to the Preparation of Business 
Teachers 

Leader: David G. Goodman, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Resource Person: Carlos Hayden, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Recorder: Irol W. Balsley, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


Friday, February 24 


9:00 aA.M.—9:45 A.M. 

Second N.A.B.T.E. General Session 

Presiding: Russell J. Hosler 

Keynote Address: Consensus Study of the 
Subject Matter of Business Teacher 
Education — Report of N.A.B.T.E. Re- 
search Committee, Lewis R. Toll, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal 
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9:45 A.M.—10:15 a.m. 

Report of Research Committee Chairman 

Lyle Maxwell, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Paul S. Lomax, Professor Emeritus, 
New York University; Ruth I. Ander- 
son, North Texas State College; Lloyd 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Milton C. Olson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers; Peter G. Haines, 
Michigan State University 


10:30 A.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Discussion Groups — Discussion of Prob- 
lems in Specific Areas as Related to the 
Preparation of Business Teachers 


Group 1— Student Teaching and other 
Laboratory School Experiences for 
Future Business Teachers 

Leader: Dorothy Travis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Resource Person: Lyle Maxwell, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Recorder: Sara Anderson, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Group 2— Education for Curriculum 
Planning and Teaching Methodology 
for Future Business Teachers 

Leader: Paul Muse, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute 

Resource Person: Paul S. Lomax, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, New York University, 
New York City 

Recorder: Mary Alice Wittenberg, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Los Ange- 
les, California 


Group 3—VSecretarial Education 
Future Business Teachers 

Leader: Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Resource Person: Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton 

Recorder: Eugene D. Wyllie, Southern 
Illinois University, Alton 


Group 4 — Accounting and Mathematics 
for Future Business Teachers 

Leader: M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair 

Resource Person: Lloyd Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Recorder: Wilson Ashby, University of 
Alabama, University 


Group 5 — Basic Business Education for 
Future Business Teachers 

Leader: S. Joseph DeBrum, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

Resource Person: Milton C. Olson, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany 


for 
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Recorder: Dean R. Malsbary, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs 

Group 6— Distributive Education for 
Future Business Teachers 

Leader: Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Resource Persons: Peter G. Haines, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; John A. Beaumont, U.S. Office of 
Education 

Recorder: Warren Meyer, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Indiana Officers 


At the regional meetings held in various 
sections of the State of Indiana, the following 
officers were elected: 

Central Division: president, Kenneth 
Puckett, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis; Edith Reese, North Central 
High School, Indianapolis; secretary, Ralph 
Egloff, High School, Brazil. 

Northwest Division: president, Margaret 
W. Baird, Portage High School, Portage; 
vice president, James Gland, Portage High 
School; secretary, Delight Rader, Portage 
High School. 

North Central Division: president, Mary 
Walsh, John Adams High School, South 
Bend; vice president, Max Haag, New 
Carlisle High School, New Carlisle; secre- 
tary, Marilyn Zehner, Elkhart High School, 
Elkhart. 

Northeast Division: president, Margaret 
Shaffer, Churbusco High School, Churbusco; 
vice president, Helen Donaghy, Ossian High 
School, Ossian; secretary, Virginia Ayers, 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne. 

Southwest Division: president, Robert 
Ringham, Central High School, Evansville; 
vice president, Marlene Day, Boonville High 
School, Boonville; secretary, Catherine 
Roberts, Bosse High School, Evansville. 

East Division: president, Delbert Egley, 
South Side Junior High School, Anderson. 

Indiana Business Education Association: 
president, Katherine Van Buskirk, James 
Riley High School, South Bend; vice presi- 
dent, Darwin Stevens, Harry Wood High 
School, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
Wynnie Ford, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; membership chairman, 
Barbara Marting, Walter Chrysler High 
School, New Castle. 

Indiana Business Educators Club: presi- 
dent, Virgil Herring, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie; vice president, Guy Mahan, 
George Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis; secretary-treasurer, Esther Bray, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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Teaching of Economics 


Is a Critical Need 


(Continued from page 201) 


‘Lhe Swiss require of their students forty 
hours of economics and economic geography 
over a three-year period as well as forty 
hours of commercial law.! Since Switzerland 
is devoid of natural resources such as coal 
and iron, she has had to devote herself to 
trade and thus train her citizens to play a 
vitally important role in world commerce. 

in the case of Sweden the same is true. 
All Swedes can read and write, and of a 
7.4 million population, 3.1 million work out- 
side of the home, and of these, 425,000 per- 
sons are occupied in Swedish business trade, 
300,000 in retail trade, and 125,000 in 
wholesale trade.* The educational system is 
based on a structure that provides eco- 
nomics, economic geography, and sociology 
in wholesale doses. 

We can recount the same story of Belgium, 
Finland, Austria, the Netherlands, and many 
other European countries whose struggle for 
economic independence has been met by 
providing the population with an education 
in economics that is second to none. ‘} hese 
countries are providing the tools for rehabili- 
tation politically, socially, and economically 
and have made no attempt at world destruc- 
tion even when a union or an alliance might 
have provided the means with which to do 
so. They envision their well-informed gradu- 
ates as ready for a world of business in an 
economically sound business world which has 
been provided through economic education. 

It is not necessary, practical, or sane that 
we should want to adopt the educational 
practices of a country whose leader once 
boasted that Russia would cause the United 
States to spend itself into destruction. We 
as Americans dedicated to the support of a 
free educational system can continue to 
revise, replenish, refurbish, and revitalize our 
curriculums and our institutions without the 
advice of our critics who are basically non- 
educated, disinterested, and pseudo- 
intellectuals. I believe as an educator that 
all things are possible in education, but 
before we go overboard on the side of mathe- 
matics, sciences, and languages, let’s paint a 
picture of economic security, economic well- 
being, social welfare, and put our present 
generation into it to see where tuey will fit. 


Business Education in Switzerland” (Instruction Commerciale en Suisse) The Forum. 


January, 1959, p. 3. 


Their economic security will be their happi- 
ness in later years and definitely this nation’s 
bulwark. Curriculum wise, economics 
deserves a greater role in the school cur- 
riculum than it is getting. 








American Vocational 
Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation and Distributive Education Sections 
of the American Vocational Association was 
held the first week in December, 1960. 

The Business Education Section discussed 
“Curriculum Problems in Business Educa- 
tion;’ “In-service Training in Business 
Education;” and “The Role of the Super- 
visor in School-Community Relations.” 

Highlights of the Distributive Education 
Section were discussions on “Improving In- 
struction in Distributive Education; and 
“Marketing and Distribution in the Soaring 
Sixties.” 
¢'; George M. DaVall, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Los Angeles, California, was the 
convention official for the Business Educa- 
tion Section, and R. C. Van Wagenen, Cali- 
fornia State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, was the convention official for the 
Distributive Education group. 


Delaware Convention 


The annual convention of the Delaware 
Business Education Association was held in 
Wilmington on October 20 and 21 in con- 
junction with the Delaware State Education 
Association. 

Donald M. DeForrest, personnel manager 
of the Ludlow Corporation, Edge Moor, 
was the luncheon speaker, who spoke on 
“Education Vs. Schooling.” 

The second day’s session included a talk 
on “Semantics” by V. Ernestine Moore, 
personnel director of the Wilmington Trust 
Company. 

Newly elected officers of the association 
are: president, Paul Christiansen, Mount 
Pleasant High School; vice president, 
Edwinna Rotz, Wilmington High School; 
secretary-treasurer, John McNelis, Newark 
Senior High School. 


Samuel Schaffner, 


Business Education in Sweden” (Merkantil Utbildning i Sverige) The Forum. Ivan Larsson, January, 1959, p. 9. 
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IN INDIVIDUAL 
ADOPTIONS 


Over 17,000 indi- 


vidual scnools now 


teach 20T CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING. These schools 


are located in all fifty 


states and the Dis- 


ner EC* nals Bet os ee 
trict of Columbia and 


range in size from 
the smallest to the 


largest. 














IN STATE 
ADOPTIONS 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is 
adopted in all states 
having adoptions in 
this subject area. In 
states where it is on 
a multiple list, 20TH 
CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is used in 
far more schools than 
allthe other typewrit- 
ing books combined. 


2071 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition — By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 





| We are naturally proud of the adoption record that 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
has made and is still making. There are many reasons for its success. The features 
that have made the seventh edition so popular could be enumerated. If this were 
done, the following would probably summarize the reasons for its popularity: 


IT GIVES STUDENTS A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED WITH CONTROL IN LESS 
TIME. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Men, Ideas and Money. This is a 30-minute 
film in sound and color. It was produced by the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. It dramatizes the experience of a 
progressive young man who establishes his own business 
with the help of financing, credit-checking, and other 
services provided by a bank. 


Summary. “Men, Ideas and Money”’ is a story of 
Gregory Drake who has an idea for a business venture. 
When he is turned down by his employer, he discusses 
the possibilities of making the new product himself with 
his fiancee, Jessica. Encouraged by her, he finds the 
ways and means after talking with his counselor at 
the bank. 


Following competent advice given with financial : 


assistance, Gregory and Jessica realize many of their 
hopes of success after learning to meet the problems of 
business. 

The film illustrates the beginning, organization, 
development, and management of a business; the 
marketing of a new product; and the handling of 
particular manufacturing and operating problems. It 
points out the many ways in which banks help business 
and people in every community. It shows how the 
commercial banking department, bond department, 
foreign department, trust department, savings depart- 
ment and the safe deposit vault helped Gregory in 
his new business and later in his home life. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in business principles and management, consumer edu- 
cation, salesmanship, family living, and vocational 
guidance courses, It is also suitable for use with adult 
groups interested in bank functions and services. 

Sale and Rental. ‘‘Men, Ideas and Money’”’ is availa- 
ble on a free-loan basis from Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 231 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. There is a teacher’s guide availa- 
ble for use with the film. 


The Easier Way. This 16mm film in black and 
white can be shown in 13 minutes. It shows how the 
science of motion study makes a worker’s job easier 
and more productive. 


Summary. The picture opens in the house of Bob 
Mills, a motion study man. With a stop watch in his 
hand, Bob times himself as he tries to develop an easier 
method of setting the table. His wife thinks this experi- 
ment is a waste of time, although she admits there may 
be some justification on regular job work but not for 
home duties. 
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Visual Aids 


FOR BUSINESS 


AND 
tele}, fer tiem a tie Wate), 


After Dick Gardner, a foreman at the plant, and 

his wife finish dinner at the Mills’ home one evening, 
a discussion develops about the merits of motion study. 
Soon they are all busy testing themselves with the peg- 
board device that is used to illustrate the principles of 
motion study. The men’s wives are intrigued by the 
pegboard and Dick, the foreman, is amazed to see that 
the time is decreased by using the proper method in 
completing the same project. 
_ Later, as the discussion continues, flashback scenes 
in the plant illustrate improved methods of job opera- 
tion which made various jobs more productive and 
easier to handle. This transfer of a more efficient 
method system can prove just as effective for home 
work as for plant work. Motion study, therefore, deter- 
mines the best methods to be put into operation. When 
these studies and findings are transferred to job opera- 
tion, the worker is usually more willing to accept 
suggestions when production can be increased with 
less work. 

Recommended Use. “The Easier Way”’ is recom- 
mended for use in clerical practice, office training, and 
business principles courses. It also has some helpful 
suggestions that can be used to a good advantage in a 
D. E. training program. 

Sale and Rental. This film can be obtained free of 
charge from the General Motors Corporation, Public 
Relations Staff, Film Library, General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Johnny Meets His Boss. (52 frames). This film- 
strip was produced by the University of Minnesota. 
It requires 14 minutes showing time and may be ob- 
tained in color. The accompanying narration is supplied 
on a 744 speed magnetic tape. The script for the film- 
strip was supervised by W. G. Meyer, distributive 
education instructor at the University of Minnesota. 

Summary. This is an animated filmstrip in the Retail 
Salesmanship Series depicting Johnny’s boss — the 
customer. The presentation portrays Johnny’s boss 
as individuals who have many varying characteristics. 
The conclusion summarizes the feelings of the customer 
toward the salesman since every person is different and 
wants to be treated as an individual. Johnny under- 
stands this and treats the customer accordingly. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is recommended 
for use in distributive education classes and retail sales. 

Sale and Rental. This sound filmstrip is available 
from the Audio-Visual Education Service, Basement, 
Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota, at a price of $10.00. 
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This We Believe About Economic Education. 
Released January, 1960. This new paper-bound booklet 
was prepared by the National Association of Manu- 


facturers Educational Advisory Committee and 
approved by the board of directors of the association. 

The booklet poses the question: How can we expect 
to match the communists unless our citizens know what 
we have, how we came by it, and how it works? The 
association urges that economics be given a high 
priority in the school curriculum. The Association 
wants to help promote economic education in two ways: 
(1) encourage businessmen to participate locally in 
improving economic education at all levels — elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, teacher training, and adult 
classes; (2) supply materials for economic education 
programs’ 

The booklet will be made available to teachers and 
students upon request from teachers as a free edu- 
cational service. Write to: National Association of 
Manufacturers, Public Information Department, 2 East 
48 Street, New York 17, New York. 


Capitalism and Other Economic Systems. 
1959. Prepared by The Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education. 

As the East-West struggle continues, our citizens 
need not only to understand the foundation principles of 
American capitalism, but also to be informed about 
communism, fascism, and socialism. At stake is far 
more than mere political advantage or material gain. 
The conflict involves differing ways of thinking and 
contrasting ways of life. Opposing value systems are 
at issue — the democratic and the totalitarian. 

Through knowledge and understanding of other 
systems, the individual builds confidence in, and support 
for the system under which he lives. Education is 
perhaps our strongest weapon in the struggle between 
the free and the totalitarian nations of the world. Basic 
in that education is economic understanding. 

To obtain a copy of Capitalism and Other Economic 
Systems, send your request to: Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, 50 cents. 


The Flannel Board. This display book contains 
suggestions to aid teachers and administrators in the 
use of this valuable teaching aid. Complete instructions 
for constructing and preparing materials to_be displayed 
on a flannel board are included. 

A rather complete list of source materials with a 
bibliography are also made available with this book. 
Order from Dr. Merton B. Osborn, 1219 Calle del Sol, 
Santa Barbara, California. Price a copy, 50 cents. 
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Office Filing. Business teachers may now obtain 
free teaching aids indicating new trends in office filing 
techniques. These two new aids are available upon 
request from Acco. 

The materials consist of a complete lesson plan, a 
12-page illustrated booklet with a question review and 
a teacher’s key. Request “Ideas that Save Time and 
Space” from: Acco Products Division, Natser Corpora- 
tion, Ogdensburg, New York. 


Criteria for Evaluating a Business Education 
Program. 1959. The information contained in this 
criteria bulletin is, in part, a revision of the Department 
of Public Instruction Criteria previously published in 
1956 by the State of Pennsylvania. 

The practical check lists have been prepared as 
a means of giving each school district in Pennsylvania 
an opportunity to evaluate its business education pro- 
gram. These check lists will be of greater value when 
used by administrators, business education department 
staffs, or business teachers as a guide for evaluating 
their own program against standards set forth in this 
criteria. It will also serve as a guide in determining 
areas where improvement can be made. 

Although this bulletin was prepared to be used as an 
educational guide in the State of Pennsylvania, business 
teachers and administrators in other states will find it 
helpful when evaluating their own program. Single 
copies can be obtained without charge by writing to 
Dr. William Selden, Consultant in Business Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


The Role of Teacher Education in Distribu- 
tive Education. 1959. Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 279 was prepared by Mary V. Marks, Head of 
the Department of Distributive Education, Richmond 
Professional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Virginia. As part of her assignment, 
Miss Marks conferred with State leaders and teacher- 
educators of distributive education in each of the four 
administrative regions. 

The distributive educator will be particularly con- 
cerned with the offerings in professional education in 
this field, the technical content, and the arrangement 
for occupational experience. The teacher-educator by 
interest, personality, and background should represent 
that balance between businessman and _ professional 
educator which is the key to improved instruction. 

Copies of this booklet may be requested from the 
Superintendent of: Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 10_cents, 
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* Applied arithmetic that 
correlates with the busi- 
ness principles 


e Logical organization for 
easy lesson planning 






* Guidance jand career 
planning 





e Short assignments of 
equal length 





e Modern treatment of 


« A wide variety of student business procedures 


activities 





« Accurate, complete, spe- 
cific presentation of sub- 
ject matter 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


7th Edition 


. Practical consumer 
training 







By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The popularity of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, can be partially 
attributed to the features listed above. These features, however, do not 
show the experience that is behind this great textbook. The seventh edition 
is the product of thirty years of use, development, refinement, and improve- 
ment. The suggestions of thousands of teachers have been used to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a book that appeals to modern teenagers. Its at- 
tractive cover and modern layout will help capture and hold the student's 
attention. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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The Week After Christmas 


It’s the day before Christmas, and all through the 
land everyone is rushing to beat the band. And some 
are planning on places to go, while others are dreading 
the fury and woe. 

Many are thinking of presents so nice, and others 
are counting the cost and the price. There'll be carols 
and feasting, faces merry, and sad, but at New Year’s 
the bill will be coming to dad. 


Barometer Falling 


The local weatherman was so often wrong in his 
predictions that he became the laughing stock of the 


community, and he applied for transfer to another 
station. 


“Why,” wrote headquarters, “do you wish to be 
transferred?” 


“Because,” the forecaster answered, “the climate 
here doesn’t agree with me.” 


Watch for Pedestrians 


George: I’m in terrible shape. I keep seeing red and 
green spots like traffic lights before my eyes. 

Chuck: Have you seen an optometrist? 

George: Nope; just the red and green spots. 


Fore! 
Dud (to caddie): Well, what do you think of my 
game? 
Caddie: I guess it’s all right, but I still like golf better. 


September Song 


A single girl, with more than 80 summers in her past, 
was asked what she desired most in a husband — brains, 
wealth or appearance. 

“Appearance,” she replied dryly, “and the sooner 
the better.” 
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Tip To Ducks 


A stranger, while traveling through Arizona, noticed 
the dry dusty appearance of the country. 

He asked: Doesn’t it ever rain here? 

Native: Why, say friend, there’s frogs in this town 
over 10 years old that haven’t learned to swim yet. 


These Little Giants 


“‘Remember that unbreakable toy you gave Johnnie 
for Christmas?” 

“Sure, don’t tell me he’s succeeded in breaking it 
already?” 

“No, but he’s just broken all his other toys with it.” 


High Finance 


Desperately in need for 50 cents, Milquetoast finally 
got up enough courage to open his pay envelope before 
taking it home to his exacting wife. Surprised at the 
contents, he hurried back to the cashier. 

“You’ve given me $10 too much, I’m afraid,”’ he 
stammered. 

The cashier counted the bills and coins, then replied 
impatiently: “It’s quite correct. You’ve probably for- 
gotten that you got a $10 raise last month.” 

Milquetoast shrank into his collar and responded 
meekly: ““My wife never told me.” 


Definitions 


Tongue Twister: A group of words that get your 
tang all tonguled up. 


Success: When you make a mistake and no one is 
looking. 


Pedestrian: A man with two cars, a wife and a son. 
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. . PRESENTING THE ““HOW”’ AND “WHY” 











SPARKLING FEATURES 
YOU WILL LIKE 


+” Actual examples and ap- 
plications taken from the 
retailing world 


* A basic textbook for the 
full-time student and also 
suitable for use in a part- 

time cooperative program 


7 Each of the twenty chap- 
ters divided into five parts 
that are appropriate for 

one reading assignment 


ke Review questions and dis- 
cussion problems with 
each part of the textbook 


Practical student activi- 

« ties, including (a) building 
your retailing vocabulary, 
(b) what would you do in 
this case, and (c) things to 
be done 


Comprehensive teachers’ 

%e manual (free when the 
book is adopted for class 
use) 











OF MODERN RETAILING 


The 
Sth 
Edition 





RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


The authors of RETAIL MERCHANDISING have 
made this a practical book by emphasizing 
specifically how something is done and why it 
is done. Principles and procedures are explained; 
then the student is told why they are used and is 
shown how they are developed. 


Special attention is given to retailing skills in 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING. Proficiency in the 
use of store arithmetic and store English is 
developed to help insure success when the stu- 
dent takes his initial job in a retail store. These 
skills are developed at the end of each chapter. 
Arithmetic problems begin with simple addition 
that is involved in sales ticket writing and progress 
to the more complex problems of discounts, 
mark-up, and mark-down. English exercises are 
directed to the improvement of oral English. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with many years’ experience desires position in 
reputable accounting school. Has B.S. degree and teaches 
all branches of accounting plus allied subjects. Also has 
had administrative experience. Would like to locate in 
East or Midwest but will consider any area. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 56 





College professor, married man, Ed.D. in business edu- 
cation, desires position as visiting instructor in accredited 
college or university for summer of 1961. Eleven years’ 
experience as college teacher of skill courses, elementary 
accounting, business management, and business edu- 
cation methods. Qualified to teach improvement of 
instruction and other courses offered for the Master’s 
degree in business education. Address, No. 63. 





Man desires teaching or administrative position in 
high school or college in New York State or New England. 
Ten years of teaching experience. Can teach either com- 
mercial or driver education or both. Available imme- 
diately for permanent position. Address, No. 64. 





Experienced teacher desires psition in business school 
or high school. Former private school teacher and direc- 
tor. Location desired, New England States. Address, 
No. 62. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man or woman with executive ability able to teach in 
any department for business college located in Ohio. 
Permanent position. Give educational qualifications, 
salary expected and photo with first letter. Position 
available January 15, 1961. Address, No. 55. 


Teacher wanted for business school’in” Pennsylvania. 
Man or woman to teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, 
and allied subjects. Pleasant environment. Give 
cations and salary desired in first letter. Address, 


Large financial institution is interested in purchasing 
business or technical schools. 
data on your business. Address, No. 59. 


sale. Can be 
Address, No. 66. 





Woman between 25 and 35 years old wanted to teach 
secretarial subjects in business college in North Carolina. 
Send recent photo with data sheet. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Desire to obtain interest, management or purchase of 
business school or small college. Have management edu- 
cation programs and consultation staff of educators 
available. Address, No. 58. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established business college in North Carolina for 
handled for reasonable down payment 


WILL FINANCE 


Young man or woman, experienced in teaching or 
selling, in their own business school or technical school. 
Write for complete details. Address, No. 60. 








Teamwork Originality, and 
Understanding 


(Continued from page 211) 


tainment and at the same time creates an 
interest in the study of law by the entire 
student body. 

Following are some of the obvious ad- 
vantages of this method of teaching business 
law. I am certain you can think of many 
others. 

1. Interest in subject is increased. 

2. There is greater understanding of legal 

principles. 

3. Group planning and committee action 

is achieved. 

4. Every member of the class is given an 

opportunity to express himself crea- 
tively. 






5. It facilitates a review of many basic 


legal principles. 


6. It provides a practical lesson in com- 
position. 
7. It teaches proper courtroom procedure. 


8. It allows the teacher time to observe 
individual understanding of the subject 
matter. 








TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. List price, $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago 5 
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Address, No. 65. 


ualifi- 
o. 57. 


In reply, give pertinent 
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The Book with 
Built-in Features 


for 
e INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


7 APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 





Teachers asked us to include in the seventh edition some 
materials that would help them take care of the individual 
differences in ability and capacity among the students in 
their business arithmetic classes. With this request in mind, 
the authors studiously devised optional text topics, exer- 
cises, and problems to be used as required work for the 
faster or more capable students. These materials are placed 
in regular sequence in the textbook. An —» (arrow) is 
used to mark these materials that may be omitted for slower 
groups, shorter periods, or shorter courses. 


Because of this feature and many others, APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC is a book that both teachers and stu- 
dents enjoy using. Everything is presented in a concrete, 
functional manner that makes the student understand why 
it is necessary for him to master the fundamental processes 
and to apply them to problems that will arise in his everyday 
personal and business life. 
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A Guidance Program at 
A Junior College of Business 
(Continued from page 214) 


forwarded to the alumni office for use and 
storage. 


INTEGRATION OF THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION. 
As an aid to college administration, much 
information of a very valuable nature is 
learned through the counseling process that 
leads to changes in curriculum and ad- 
ministrative policy. 

A weekly report is required of all faculty 
members on student absences, homework 
assignments, tardiness, and also cases of 
special deficiencies. ‘These, too, form the 
basis of special counseling where it is 
indicated. 


The Burdett College concept of guidance 
implies that the background information, 
test results, academic attainment, results of 
observation, and counseling are the basis for 
student evaluation and guidance. The 
goals, aims, and ambitions of the student as 
compared and related to the foregoing are 
equally important. We think of each student 
as a total person and would not divorce any 
one segment of his life from another. 

Guidance can be an aid to discipline. Our 
freshman course in psychology is used as a 
tool and — let us admit it —a weapon to 
mirror the behavior of the potential dis- 
ciplinary case. Guidance counselors follow- 
up on disciplinary cases and counsel de- 
linquent students in every category. This 
does not relieve the deans of their responsi- 
bility but helps them to greater accomplish- 
ments. 

Guidance in our generation is an indis- 
pensable aid to the proper growth and 
development of the academic career of 
students. 


The function of counseling and guidance 
is essential to good public relations before 
registration, during his attendance, and for 
many years after graduation. 

The total function of guidance is directed 
toward making the student more effective 
as well as acting in an advisory capacity to 
the management of the college. For these 
reasons the guidance department needs the 
full cooperation and assistance of the college 
staff. With this cooperation, students soon 
learn where to find sympathetic help in 
seeking solutions to their individual prob- 
lems. 
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A Personal Use Course 
(Continued from page 215) 


for other classes. (This is typewriting for 
personal use.) Erasing is taught about the 
fourteenth week. At the end of the year the 
typewriting taught places special emphasis 
on the building of skills, but standards of 
good skills are maintained throughout the 
year. 


The record keeping which is taught is 
really money management. The material 
covered concerns first the income and ex- 
penditure of personal cash which leads to 
savings and investment records taught at the 
level of the students’ understanding. Their 
own personal records of their allowances or 
earnings can be the springboard. The records 
of their school and social clubs are used 
effectively to illustrate the importance of 
records. These records lead into family 
finances and planned spending. Records for 
payrolls, bank accounts, social security, loan 
costs, insurance, savings and investments, and 
income taxes are some of the areas which 
need attention and are taught. It is recog- 
nized that there are areas in general business 
ever, records are not stressed. 


As a practical problem, expense records 
were kept for four different makes of cars. 
As a result of this experience, a hypothetical 
case problem was presented to the class. 
The case involved a high school student who 
had a job and was saving for a car. The 
question was whether a high school student 
could afford to buy and maintain an auto- 
mobile. The class agreed, almost unani- 
mously, that a car was too expensive for a 
high school student, and although the car 
could be purchased, the insurance and the 
operating expenses would be too great. 


This same course was taught in evening 
school at the adult level. Four of the parents 
of the daytime students were enrolled in the 
class. One of these parents remarked that 
as a result of hearing discussions of personal 
finance at home, she could see her need for 
such a course. 


Possibly such a course as the one I have 
described is the answer to our high school 
program’s tight time schedule. It may be 
the answer for those who think formal 
bookkeeping as now offered is unnecessary 
in high school due to automation in our 
business world. This could be one of business 
education’s answers to the time squeeze on 
the high school curricula created by Sputnik. 
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Textbook -Workbook 


that develops 


legibility through 


practical applications 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP 
By LH Lyon 


Unit 


CONTENTS 


Here is a new edition of a popular combination 
textbook and workbook that has built into it a 
complete teaching plan for the improvement of 
a student's handwriting skill. This book rec- 


— Small ognizes that the best way to teach a student to 
“ improve his handwriting is (1) to motivate him 
II Writing Capital to want to improve his skill, (2) to show him how 
Letters he can improve the legibility of his handwriting, 
ah and (3) to provide applied exercises that will 
Ii! ae Ns eae develop handwriting skill. 

and Symbols A diagnostic chart accompanies the second 
IV Practical Applica- edition of APPLIED PENMANSHIP. This chart 
tions — esa all way of writing 0 letters, 
— ‘ capital letters, and joining wing strokes. It also 
V Printing Capital shows the “‘wrong’’ way of writing individual 
and Lower-Case letters. Remarks accompany the ‘‘wrong”’ let- 

Letters ters telling how to correct them. 
VI Applied Penman- The teachers’ manual has been improved and 


ship 


enlarged. 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHIN COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CLACULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 

By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses be- 
low) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 

by Goodfellow-Agnew 

Fo Burroughs and Comptometer) 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 

By Agnew-Brady 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 

(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ING MACHINE COURSE 
By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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